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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On the failure of the so-called Great Powers to prevent the Balkan 
War last autumn, in spite of a shower of diplomatic documents 
** as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” it was obvious 


~ he to every intelligent onlooker that the main issues 
Field would be decided by the logic of the stricken field, 


and that, though European diplomacy might en- 
deavour to salve its amour propre by the possible coercion of say 
Montenegro, the little peoples risking their lives and that of their 
nations would be the effective arbiters of the situation should 
they win, just as the Turk would be the dominant factor should 
they lose. That was generally understood and recognised, and 
there was hardly a murmur from professional Pacifists, whose 
cause has been buried for all time in the Balkans. From the 
beginning to the end of the actual fighting the diplomats would 
take a back seat, though doubtless on the exhaustion of the 
combatants they would have something to say upon the settle- 
ment, but as their say would be governed by the mutual dread of 
the Great Powers it would not amount to very much in the face 
of local tenacity. These elementary general considerations which 
regulated the attitude of the chief capitals of Europe from the 
outset told heavily against Tukey. Europe was amazed at the 
deplorable political and military collapse of the Ottoman Empire, 
as the ‘‘ well-informed,” from the German General Staff down- 


wards—and it was not only Germany who was wrong but, so far 
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as we know, all the leading experts of Europe—were convinced 
that the ill-compacted Balkan Federation were biting off more 
than it could chew in assuming the offensive against the dormant 
but terrible military might of Turkey, and that, though initial 
successes might be achieved by Montenegro, Servia, and Bulgaria 
—Greece appears to have been regarded as a negligible quantity— 
through the paucity of Turkish troops in the chosen theatres of 
war, and though the Bulgarian army was expected to prove a 
tough morsel, little doubt was entertained as to the crumpling 
up of the aggressors when the terrible Turk had once deployed 
his full fighting power. 


WE are aware, of course, that in this world every one is omniscient 
after the event, and that no one will own to having been wrong, 
but this was nevertheless the pre-war judgment 


nm 

Great Powers as . 

and Tattle of those whose opinion was most entitled to respect 
Same rs in every country. It was likewise the opinion of 


those members of our own profession who had had 
most experience of war and the best opportunities of studying the 
Balkan peoples in their homes and the Turk in his home, and if 
it is necessary pour encourager les autres we don’t mind admitting 
that had some one put a pistol to our head on the outbreak of 
the war and demanded a prophecy as to the probable course of 
events we should without any claim to expert knowledge have 
been as completely astray as the experts. It is an open secret 
that some of our greatest soldiers were anticipating the date at 
which the Turkish army would march into Sofia and dictate terms 
to Bulgaria, while the other Balkan armies were regarded as so 
much food for Turkish powder. Had Turkey not had the advan- 
tage of German inspiration, German training and German guns, 
to say nothing of the moral support of the German Emperor? 
It is desirable to recall and emphasise the general misjudgment 
at the time, without which we cannot appreciate the subsequent 
or the present situation. When the Great Powers resolved to 
let the little Powers fight it out, the latter must necessarily abide 
by the consequences, and it was universally agreed in every 
capital, from St. Petersburg to London, that Turkey must pay the 
penalty for her military fiasco—the penalty growing with every 
defeat. The sword had been appealed to and by the sword they 
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must abide, and though Turkey was not without powerful friends 
in Europe, her patrons did not show any symptom of moving a 
man or a ship to save her from the consequences of the Young 
Turkish regime, which seems to have many of the failings of the 
old Turkish regime plus some of its own. So matters stood when, 
after their fill of fighting, during which victory had shone almost 
consistently on the standards of all the Allies, Bulgarians, Servians, 
Montenegrins and even Greeks, who, though misjudged and 
despised, had gained astonishing successes, peace negotiations 
were opened in London in the winter, where a conference of 
Ambassadors kept the Great Powers in touch with one another 
and in a position to advise the little Powers. Montenegro was 
heroically coerced into surrendering Scutari in order that an 
autonomous Albania might be created. Servian ambitions on 
the Adriatic were curbed as a concession to Austria-Hungary, 
who had suffered severely in prestige and prospects by the sur- 
prising course of events which pointed to the evolution of a 
solid Balkan federation. 

OTHERWISE the “ Treaty of London,” which was supposed to 
terminate the Near Eastern struggle, followed the logic of the 
stricken field and awarded the victors the spoils, 
the Turkish frontier being re-drawn along the 
Enos-Midia Line, to the great advantage of 
Bulgaria and Co. But unfortunately the elated victors lost 
their heads, and those who had bled in a common cause were 
physically incapable of making the moderate revision of the 
distribution of Turkish territory agreed upon among the belli- 
gerents before a war in which they had been successful beyond 
their wildest dreams. All the old hatreds flared up, and in a 
trice Bulgaria was at the throat of Servia, Greece and Montenegro, 
and vice versa, Turkey remaining an interested spectator while 
these Christians showed the world how they loved one another. 
Sofia felt that as Bulgaria had borne the brunt of the great 
conflict, in which she had made unspeakable sacrifices, it was 
monstrous to be asked to yield an inch of coveted territory to 
compensate Servia for the interference of European diplomacy. 
Tsar Ferdinand and his ill-starred advisers—the local Asquiths 
and Lloyd Georges—rashly anticipated an easy and conclusive 
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settlement over their quondam Allies taken unawares, which 
would make Bulgaria the Prussia of the Balkans in fact as well 
as in name. Servians, Greeks, and Montenegrins were only too 
ready to respond to the challenge in their detestation of the 
threatened supremacy of Sofia. All were suffering from swollen 
heads. Bulgaria was most to blame because, having achieved 
so much, she stood to lose most, being encompassed by countless 
enemies, including Rumania, to whom a golden opportunity was 
offered of acquiring the hegemony of the Near East without losing 
aman. Why Rumania had been slighted by Bulgaria during 
the past year, when it was vital to her ambitions to remain on 
the best possible terms with her formidable northern neighbour, 
is one of the many mysteries of Near Eastern politics. The astute 
politicians of Bucharest had patiently bided their time, and 
under the incitement of one or more Great Powers the Rumanian 
army was suddenly mobilised and invaded helpless Bulgaria, who 
was unable to offer any resistance, and on a threat from the 
Hohenzollern Sovereign of Rumania to occupy Sofia Bulgaria 
found itself constrained to throw up the sponge and capitulate 
to her enemies, the humiliation being embodied in the Treaty 
of Bucharest, depriving her of practically everything she had 
hoped to get in Macedonia, giving Greece almost everything she 
wanted at the expense of Bulgaria, but leaving the Treaty of 
London intact as regards the Enos-Midia frontier in Thrace, by 
which Bulgaria acquired, inter alia, Adrianople. Meanwhile 
Turkey, not unnaturally provoked by the “ unnatural war” 
among her aggressors, thought that she might safely take the 
field again, and a large army under Enver Bey has recaptured 
Adrianople from the Bulgarians, and European diplomatists are 
asking one another, “‘ Who will turn out the Turks?” Turkey’s 
attitude so far is, “‘ J’y suis j’y reste.” As it is clearly not our 
business to go beyond speech-making, we are under no temptation 
to urge other Powers to undertake responsibilities and risks we 
do not propose to share. If the Turks can keep their heads 
they can probably keep Adrianople. 
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READERS of our esteemed and usually amiable contemporary, 
the Spectator, must have been somewhat startled by the indigna- 
tion, not to say fury, with which it recently 


——— (August 9) fell upon Mr. Arnold White, who was 
war-path treated as a dangerous specimen of the criminal 


lunatic throughout four columns of an article 
entitled ‘‘The King and the Constitution.” What had Mr. 
White done to provoke this unwonted outburst of celestial wrath ? 
He was accused of “ promoting a mischievous movement for 
putting pressure upon the King to commit a revolutionary act 
and withhold his assent to a Bill (passed according to the law of 
the land—our italics) because that Bill is, as we fully admit, a 
bad Bill,’ &c. &e. Other persons are alleged to be involved in 
this same dire conspiracy, which has “at last come into the 
open” and “* shown how utterly fallacious are the grounds upon 
which their demand rests.” At the same time “ they reveal how 
great a godsend their scheme would prove to the distracted 
Liberals were it to obtain the sanction of the majority of the 
Unionist Party. Happily, we do not see the slightest sign of 
Unionists in general adopting it. Nothing could have been more 
frigid than the reception accorded to the ballon d’essai sent up 
in the Daily Express by Mr. Arnold White.” Indeed the 
Spectator is careful to point out that “the Daily Express takes 
no responsibility for his j;roposals, and no editorial article backs 
them up. Indeed, as far as we know, there has been no endorse- 
ment of his article inany Unionist newspaper.” Poor Mr. White! 
He is alone in his glory, or must we say in his crime ?—though 
not quite alone, because, according to his executioner, “ there 
has undoubtedly been a good deal of private talk of a similar 
nature to that indulged in by Mr. Arnold White, and there 
is always the danger that in moments of great excitement and 
exasperation stupid things will be done by accident, and contrary 
to the wishes of the wiser minds in the Party.” 


Iv is on these grounds that the Spectator justifies taking note of 
the despicable suggestion of Mr. Arnold White. “If an early 
protest is not made, and if bad arguments are 
merely treated with silent contempt, we may get 
into trouble later. On the whole, then, though 
We are not really afraid that Mr. Arnold White and those who 
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are behind him will convert the Unionist Party, we think it as 
well to state the overwhelming case against his proposal.” Let 
us hasten to say that we entirely agree with the Spectator as to 
the desirability of discussing this all-important question now 
while there is leisure rather than await the moment of crisis, when 
“clear thinking” will beatadiscount. For this reason we raised 
this issue in the last number of the National Review, and though 
we did not state the case so fully as Mr. Arnold White, we cannot 
help feeling that if he is to be pilloried by the “ great wise and 
eminent members” of our profession we deserve the same fate, 
as we are substantially in agreement with his wicked attitude 
in spite of “ the overwhelming ” he has received from the Spec- 
tator. Mr. Arnold White crystallised his vigorous articles in the 
Daily Express, which is one of the very few Unionist newspapers 
with the courage of its opinions or indeed of any opinions, into 
the proposal that as large a number of people as possible should 
sign the following petition to his Majesty: “I respectfully ask 
Your Majesty to withhold your Royal assent to the Bill to amend 
the provision for the government of Iveland, until after the 
electors of the United Kingdom have been consulted.” We 
stated our own view as clearly as we could last month, and, so 
‘iat there may be no misunderstanding, we reproduce the 
appc:.led passage before referring to the arguments of the Spectator 
directed to the address of the unconscionable Mr. Arnold White, 
who, like ourselves, has the effrontery to refuse to regard the 
Crown as the marionette of the Molly Maguires. 
It is somewhat remarkable that so far no one has ventured to raise the problem 
of the duty of a Consiitutional Sovereign in the absence of a Constitution, though it is 
becoming plain to the plain man that events are so shaping them- 
selves as to cast as grave responsibility upon the King next year 
é as has fallen to the lot of any of his Majesty’s predecessors. Is 
anything gained by ignoring facts which stare usin the face ? What 
s the present position and what is the outlook? A detested because detestable and 
despicable gang of political adventurers, whose true character at last stands revealed, 
have momentarily succeeded in capturing the government of the country, which they 
are transforming into a Single Chamber autocracy. In a constitutional sense Great 
Britain is a Costa Rica. Morally we are becoming a Panama. To a vast and ever- 
increasing number of his Majesty's subjects the objects, the methods, the persons of 
these Tammany Hall politicians are all equally odious. But they happen to be in 
possession, and the people have no peaceable means of ejecting them. Every time a 
constituency is consulted it registers its hatred of the Coalitionin no uncertain fashion, 
in spite of all the dirty tricks practised for the purpose of falsifying public opinion. At 
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such a crisis the thoughts of serious people automatically turn towards the Throne 
as standing outside and above the strife of party and as being the one great Imperial 
actor in this part of the British Dominions. The position of a constitutional King 
would be difficult enough in all conscience, but what of a King whose Constitution has 
been violated and destroyed by the demagogues ? The next item on their preposterous 
programme is a civil war in Ireland without a General Election in England. Those are 
the orders of the Molly Maguires, and “‘ toe the line ” Asquith has no option but to obey 
them. It is surely not asking too much of the Throne to throw on the people the 
responsibility of this civil war by granting a General Election before this impossible 
measure is placed on the Statute Book and the accursed dual system planted in the 
heart of the kingdom. King George and Queen Mary have recently had exceptional 
opportunities of realising the profound and abiding attachment of the British people 
towards the Monarchy. Politicians may be interested in discounting these impressive 
demonstrations, but the permanent interests of the nation and the Empire demand 
that they shall be interpreted in the proper quarter at their true value. They 
are eloquent signs of the times. Never can the Crown risk becoming the creature of the 
disorganised hypocrisy of detected frauds which bullies, humiliates and afflicts this 
unfortunate community.* 


Waar, then, is the “ overwhelming case ”’ of the Spectator ? We are 
naturally interested because if Mr. Arnold White is overwhelmed 
we share the same fate. Those who respectfully 
invite the Sovereign to withhold his assent to the 
Home Rule Bill are accused of assuming that 
the Sovereign possesses the Right of Veto and 
that the Royal Assent is still a personal and not a merely formal 
act, ‘and that therefore the King, by signing a Bill like the 
Home Rule Bill, upon which the electors of the United Kingdom 
have not been consulted, would be acknowledging a personal 
responsibility for that Bill.” There could be no more “ wrong- 
headed and dangerous view of the Constitution ” or ‘‘ one more 
unfair and prejudicial to the Sovereign.” Again, “ no respon- 
sibility whatever can rest upon the King for assenting to an 
Act of Parliament. When he gives such assent, the Sovereign 
acts automatically and not personally and accepts no responsi- 
bility whatever for the contents of the Bill or for the conditions 
upon which they are passed. For the contents of Bills the 
Ministers, who under the theory of the Constitution have advised 
the King to sign, are wholly responsible. The King’s acts are 
the acts of his Ministers.” This is very ancient history, almost 
too ancient history. No one will be found to dispute the theory 


“* See Episodes of the Month, National Review, August 1913. 
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of Ministerial responsibility or to deny that under the British 
Constitution the King acted in the name of his Ministers, and under 
normal conditions has no personal responsibility for the measures 
to which he gives the Royal assent. But we are not living under 
normal conditions. With the acquiescence of the Spectator, the 
British Constitution was abrogated two years ago on the passing 
of the Parliament Bill through the House of Lords largely owing 
to an illegitimate exercise of Royal influence, of which the Crown 
was probably quite unconscious—the King’s name being taken 
in vain by unfaithful and disloyal servants with a view of per- 
suading the peers to pass a measure of which the vast majority 
were known to disapprove. We are, of course, fully aware that 
other political responsibilities were involved, but it can never 
be forgotten that the Radical Press openly boasted of the exercise 
of Court pressure in the House of Lords through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord Knollys, and without any protest from those who 
now tell us that the Crown is a political cypher. 


SINCE the passing of the Parliament Act matters have pursued 
the course anticipated by those who fought that measure to the 
The Putney last, and whose strenuousness was stimulated by 
a the knowled ige t that the Crown could not avoid 

being brought into party strife once that prepos- 
terous measure found its way on to the Statute Book with the 
connivance of the official Opposition. We have since seen a 
procession of measures passed automatically under the gag and 
guillotine in the so-called popular Chamber, which is probably 
at the present moment the most unpopular assembly in the 
world, in the interests of a discredited cabal of the Tammany 
Hall type who aim at establishing absolutist government in this 
country with themselves as autocrats. We are now approach- 
ing the last stage of the tragedy. By capitulating to the dema- 
gogues the year before last the House ol Lords van practically 
to te level of the Putney Parliament, possessing very few more 
powers than the Putney Parliament, though admittedly it is 
able to delay the undiscussed measures seeking their way to the 
Statute Book for a slightly longer period than they could be 
delayed by the Putney Parliament. Nothit ng now stands between 
the country and catastrophe except the Crown, and the issue 
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between ourselves and the Spectator is as to whether the Crown 
should consent during a period of interim revolutionary govern- 
ment to cast its influence on the side of the revolutionaries and 
against What there is every reason to believe are the wishes of 
the people. It is as irrelevant of the Spectator as of any Coalition 
organ, such as the Westminster Gazette, which is naturally enchanted 
with the attitude of the Spectator, to recite the fact of which we 
are all aware, that British Sovereigns have assented to 
measures of which they personally disapproved. That is perfectly 
true, and they had no alternative. It was the condition 
under which a constitutional monarchy operated; but the con- 
ditions are fundamentally altered by the conduct of the cabal in 
tricking the Crown in November 1910 and in perverting a mandate 
secured for such constructive purposes as the reform of the 
House of Lords to such destructive purposes as the abolition of 
the suspensive veto, which means robbing the people of their 
control of Parliament. 


Tue Spectator invites us, or rather Mr. Arnold White, to use his 
imagination, as we should soon see “ what an appalling mess and 
muddle the Constitution would get into if it were 
to be allowed even for a moment that the King 
is responsible for legislation, and that before 
he signs Bills he has to consider whether they are good 
per se or Whether the principle of them has been endorsed by 
the people.” This is surely beside the mark, for no one, so far 
as we know, has made any such suggestion. What is urged, and 
We urge it with all the force at our command, is that in these 
abnormal times amid abnormal circumstances, with a Government 
that makes no pretence of carrying out the will of the people, but 
is merely “‘ toeing the line” to John Redmond and Patrick Ford, 
the ordinary governing considerations no longer govern. That 
the Crown, being a human institution, is constrained to take a 
human view of the facts. The outstanding fact confronting us 
all from the King downwards is not merely that the Home Rule 
Bill, as automatically passed by a mechanical majority, is an odious 
and impossible Bill, of which the people show their dislike at 
every available opportunity, but unless all the signs of the times 
are misleading—and Sir Edward Carson’s recent campaign in 
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Ulster and the present outbreak at Londonderry are sufficiently 
convincing—directly any attempt is made to set up a Nationalist 
Parliament in Dublin there will be civil war in the United Kingdom 
for the first time for 250 years. In the face of such a catastrophe 
the ordinary constitutional “tag” goes by the board, and no King 
worthy to be a King can consent to act as an automaton cotte que 
coute. It isnot a question of approving or disapproving particular 
measures, of wondering whether the Insurance Bill, for example, is 
popular or unpopular, of questioning tue wisdom of the Meanest 
Bill, or to take the illustration dear to the Spectator of listening 
to anybody who might urge that the King should not sign a 
Tariff Reform Bill “ on the ground that the people had never been 
consulted upon it, and that though a tariff might have been 
mentioned at the election the proposal was something perfectly 
different from the actual Bill, and so on, and so on. What would 
be the King’s position then ? Under the existing practice of the 
constitution he would, of course, take no notice of any petition, 
for the considerations urged could not affect the automatic action 
of the Sovereign in the least. If, however, he had already, in the 
case of the Home Rule Bill, taken action, such as Mr. Arnold White 
demands, he would find himself in a most difficult and dangerous 
predicament.’ We venture to say that the Sovereign would 
find nothing of the kind, as there is no conceivable analogy 
between the two issues. Tariff Reform does not mean Civil 
War. The Home Rule Bill does, 


No one dreams of suggesting that the King should interfere with 
legislation, or adopt a different attitude from that of his pre- 
decessors. The same appeal would have been 
Blue-Eyed ; ae 
Babies made to them that is made to him, namely, that 
in the face of the ever-growing discredit and detesta- 
tion aroused by the Coalition, he shall not allow an impudent gang 
of Stock Exchange gamblers to place a measure on the Statute 
Book behind the back of the people and against the wishes of the 
people which must plunge the country into civil war. So far 
from the Spectator doctrine of treating the Crown as a mere cypher 
being calculated to save the Sovereign from “ difficult and dan- 
gerous predicaments,” it would have precisely the opposite effect, 
because if under no conceivable circumstances the Sovereign is to 
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exercise any initiative whatsoever, but is blindly to accept any 
infamies commending themselves to infamous Ministers, who by 
fair means or foul have momentarily seized the Government, 
the Crown would sustain irretrievable injury. Amid the 
prevailing demoralisation, the one- institution which remains 
witarnished and inspires any confidence now that parliamentary 
government has gone by the board, and Panama is established 
in our midst, is the Monarchy, and in the days of storm and 
stress ahead of us it is towards the Sovereign that every 
good patriot instinctively turns. Much is therefore expected, 
though little is asked, and people will not be deterred from asking 
that little because they are denounced as mad dogs by the Spectator. 
The precise form of appeal is secondary, but we feel convinced that 
ninety-nine of our readers out of every hundred do most heartily 
assent to the substance of the prayer published in the Daily 
Express, and agree with us that it is not extravagant to ask 
King George, before assenting to a Bill which must inevitably 
light the fires of civil war, to make sure that his people want it. 
It is no question of restoring the Royal Veto but of reviving 
government of the people by the people for the people which has 
been destroyed by Panama politicians. The petition proposed by 
Mr. Arnold White as printed on a previous page runsas follows: 
“T respectfully ask Your Majesty to withhold your Royal assent 
to the Bill to amend the provision for the Government of Ireland 
until after the electors of the United Kingdom have been con- 
sulted.” Supposing for a second we adopted the opposite view 
and treated the Crown as the creature of the Coalition. Then on 
Spectator doctrines, if the Coalition brought in a Bill—of which it 
is quite capable—to put all blue-eyed babies in Ulster to the 
sword, which would undoubtedly be carried by the usual majority 
in the present House of Commons, after the few months’ delay 
imposed by the House of Lords the King would have no option 
but to say “Le Roi le veult.” Constitutional purists would con- 
sole themselves for the slaughter of the blue-eyed babies on the 
ground that Ministers were responsible and that the measure 
could always be repealed in the event of a change of Govern- 
ment, and would exhaust themselves denouncing the Arnold 
Whites and other lunatics, who besought his Majesty to prevent 
the catastrophe by refusing the Royal Assent. We are up against 
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one of those big facts for which there is no room in the pigeon- 
holes of pedantry. 


Our Weary and Wearisome Parliament was ultimately prorogued 
on August 15 after an exceptionally ignominious Session, of 
which the outstanding feature was the acceptance 
of the Unlimited Right of Ministers to Speculate 
as a cardinal tenet of the Coalition creed. The 
closing Speech from the Throne naturally made no reference 
to this episode. Ministers did not even dare to convey formal 
official congratulations to their egregious colleague at the Post 
Office, Mr. Herbert Samuel, on his chef-d’euvre the Marconi 
Contract, nor so far as we can detect did the Royal speech 
contain the faintest allusion to Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment or the Gerrymandering Bill, all of which are dear to the 
heart of the Panama Party. The recent visit of President 
Poincaré to London was described in no conventional terms as 
“a source of great gratification to me, and the manifestations of 
goodwill to which it gave rise afford a fresh guarantee for the 
continuance of the cordial friendship which unites the two 
countries.” After a cordial reference to the special mission sent 
by the Argentine Republic to convey the thanks of the Argentine 
people and Government for the warm interest manifested by 
King Edward in the recent commemoration of the first centenary 
of that State, which could not fail to strengthen the good relations 
so long subsisting between the two countries, the situation in the 
Near East was thus described. ‘‘ The Conference of Delegates of 
the States at war in the Balkan Peninsula resumed its sittings in 
London earlier in the year, and agreed upon the terms of a Treaty 
of Peace. I much regret that hostilities between different 
nationalities again created a state of war accompanied by many 
deplorable incidents. It is satisfactory that the Conference of 
belligerents at Bucharest has led to a cessation of hostilities which 
I hope will be permanent.” Satisfaction was likewise expressed 
“that the Great Powers have kept constantly in touch with each 
other, and my Government has done all in its power to facilitate 
the interchange of views and co-operation in action through 
the Ambassadors in London.” | 
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Tue “gentlemen of the House of Commons” were thanked in 
terms Which almost sound ironical considering the present plight 
of our national defences by sea, by land, and over- 
head, “for the liberal supplies which you have 
ganted in order to maintain the full efficiency of the public 
service in its various branches.” That is the verdict passed by 
Ministers on themselves, but the verdict of the public is 
that wherever there is an opportunity of squandering money 
by the creation of billets for needy greedy supporters of the 
Government, Mr. Lloyd George will vie with the best of 
them, while the extravagant tenderness to the Marconi 
Company is everything but surprising. Wherever, on the 
other hand, expenditure is demanded by public interests 
he resolutely buttons up his pocket. The two Houses of 
Parliament were congratulated on passing “by agreement” 
a Scottish Temperance Act, ‘“‘ which will, I sincerely hope, 
advance the cause of temperance in that country, and thereby 
conduce to the general welfare of the community.” Similar 
satisfaction was expressed at the passing of the Feeble-Minded 
Bill, though we suspect it will be allowed to remain a dead letter, 
because if it were effectually put in operation it would cause a 
considerable gap in both Houses of Parliament, especially on the 
Government Bench in the House of Lords, which, judging by their 
utterances, contains a striking proportion of Mentally Deficient 
Persons. The National Insurance Act had been amended and 
supplemented where experience showed that alterations were 
desirable, while a loan had been guaranteed to the Government of 
the Soudan, which would not only add “to the prosperity of 
that territory, but also afford increased sources of supply to the 
cotton industry of this country.’ This measure is of peculiar 
interest as it marks a breach in the Free Trade citadel. 
Cobdenites were agreed that there was nothing more objection- 
able both in theory and in practice than the nursing of infant 
industries—the thin end of the wedge of Protection. If it is right 
to nurse an industry because it is young and sickly and would 
perish if left to struggle unaided, it must be equally right to nurse 
industries which would suffer if subjected to unrestricted foreign 
competition, as also to prop up aged and ailing industries pro- 
viding employment for our own people who would be thrown 
out of work without State”protection. 
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THE general law of supply and demand and no Government 
interference is good enough for other people, but it is not good 
enough for Lancashire Free Traders, anxious for 
the future of the raw material of their business, 
so where their own affairs are concerned they wisely 
recognise that man is not made for Free Trade but Free Trade 
for man. They have consequently insisted on Government assist- 
ance in “developing” cotton, of which they are threatened with 
a shortage. The Manchester school, which has in many respects 
gone by the board, receives its quietus from this paragraph in 
the King’s Speech, for which Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, 
who is nothing if not a Cobdenite, is responsible. It should 
be made the starting-point for an illuminating propaganda in 
North-West Manchester, where we are promised a lively contest 
whenever there is a General Election, owing to the pro- 
vident scuttle of Sir John Simon, the Solicitor-General, from 
Walthamstow, which is one of the many seats about which the 
Radical Party are “jumpy,” to Manchester, ostensibly as a 
standard-bearer of Free Trade in Lancashire, but really to save 
his own bacon in Essex. Much rubbish is talked about North-West 
Manchester by whichever Party happens to hold it. Asa matter 
of fact the balance of electoral power in that particular division is 
in the hands not of English Free Traders but of Foreign Jews, 
who are doubtless encouraged to believe as Simon is a Jewish 
name that Sir John Simon is a Jew, like the Attorney-General, 
which as a matter of fact he is not, though doubtless the truth 
will be concealed by the local wire-pullers from the decisive element 
in the constituency who are already hailing him as one of 
themselves. 


Exit 
Cobdenism 


THE House of Commons ended as it began in a “* Marconi atmo- 
sphere.” Its futile and pitiful labours opened last March under 
.the shadow of the Matin case, when our Marconi 
The‘‘Marconi,,. . : 
.,»» Ministers found themselves constrained at the 
Atmosphere 
twelfth hour to reveal a percentage of the truth 
to a foreign newspaper which they had so jealously guarded 
from their colleagues in the House of Commons. This was 
followed by a series of dental operations postponed from one 
sitting to another in the hope that some of the teeth might be 
saved. These tactics secured some success, Experts estimate 
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that so far we have only extracted about 10 per cent. of the 
truth concerning Ministerial Marconi speculations. This we 
can well believe. It was only through a happy fluke that the 
secret and independent operation in American Marconis of the far- 
flung Master of Oilybank, Trustee of the Party of Progress, at 
the expense of the Party funds was disclosed to an astonished 
world. Nor must we forget that the Master of Oilybank, created 
a peer by Mr. Asquith on his precipitate retirement from pro- 
gressive politics last autumn under circumstances constituting 
a mystery, was as careful in concealing this additional speculation 
with the Party funds from his bosom associates and intimate 
confidants, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs, as these 
eminent statesmen had been in concealing their transactions 
from the House of Commons, which was given to understand, 
and which undoubtedly understood last October, that no Minister 
had trafficked in any Marconi shares during the negotiation of 
the first contract between the Company and the Government, 
which was only laid on the Table of the House of Commons in 
July of last year. The successive disclosures in Court and before 
the Marconi Select Committee dominated by Messrs. Falconer 
and Handel Booth, so alarmed the Coalition that it was resolved 
to close the Committee, which docilely decided by the usual 
“majority” abruptly to terminate its labours without fulfilling 
either of its duties, namely, of probing rumours concerning 
Ministerial speculations to the bottom, and of passing judgment 
on the Marconi contract. We have devoted a great deal of space 
to Marconi matters in recent numbers and we have reason to 
know that in spite of the desperate efforts of the “ hush-up ” 
Press to prevent the public from appreciating the facts, that the 
subject arouses immense interest, but as the fight for Clean 
Government will necessitate the opening of a new chapter in 
the autumn we do not propose to dilate upon it at any great 
length in the present number. 


We would however ask-our readers to bear in mind the cir- 
cumstances attending the dissolution of the Marconi Select 
Committee despite the wishes of the Unionist 
minority. So long as that Committee sat there 
was a place where Ministers could be summarily 
summoned to testify on oath. However ready the members of 
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the great Ministry of Mendacity may be to feed the House of 
Commons with falsehoods to which no penalties attach, because 
in these days a large section of the community admires a 
politician in proportion as he lies, several of them would doubt- 
less hesitate to commit perjury when there was a prospect of 
being found out. Only four Cabinet Ministers gave evidence 
before the Marconi Select Committee, and of these four, three 
had figured in the Matin case, two as plaintiffs, namely, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Herbert Samuel, whose testimony could 
not be evaded even by a Falconer-Handel Booth “ majority ” 
any more than that of Mr. Lloyd George, who had been definitely 
accused by his own colleague and friend, Sir Rufus Isaacs, in 
the course of his evidence in the Matin case, of having speculated 
to the tune of £2000 in American Marconi shares. These were 
the only Ministers whom the Committee desired to hear, for the 
simple reason that when the cat was once out of the bag they 
could not refuse to do so. In spite of a feeble effort to per- 
suade the Master of Oilybank to return and give his version 
of these extraordinary transactions his friends were painfully 
anxious that he should remain at Bogota until the Marconi 
scandal had blown over, or, in his own expressive phrase, was 
“cleaned up.” Apart from the Postmaster-General, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Attorney-General the only 
Minister heard by the Committee was Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who made a highly theatrical and most unimpressive demon- 
stration, under cover of which he managed at once to deliver 
a series of devilish backhanders at his Marconi colleagues by 
treating the imputation that he might have done what they 
had done as the vilest of imputations, and to escape all cross- 
examination at the hands of the petrified Committee. Not 
another Minister testified, which was all the more striking and 
suggestive because last October the Postmaster-General was 
interpreted as declaring that no Minister had speculated in any 
shares in any Marconi Company. When it appeared from the 
Matin case that the popular interpretation of this comprehensive 
disclaimer was illusory, people naturally imagined that the 
entire Cabinet would desire to put themselves right by a de- 
claration of disinterestedness on oath. 
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HERE was, as we all know, a sensational boom in American 
Marconis a few weeks after the “‘ announcement ”’ of the Contract, 
which was not a contract nor an agreement (vide 
Mr. Herbert Samuel) between the Company and 
the Government on March 7, 1912. At about the 
same time there was likewise a tremendous boom in the shares 
of the parent Company, which, according to the Westminster 
Gazelle, had no connection to speak of with subsidiary Marconi 
Companies beyond the common name. There were also minor 
booms in the Canadian Marconi Company and the Spanish 
Marconi Company at or about the same time, and presumably 
produced by the same causes whatever they may have been. 
The Coalition creed is revised so frequently to keep pace with 
leakages of the truth that one cannot guess how it stands at 
any given moment, but so far as we can judge it would still be 
regarded as a wicked and even a corrupt act on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to gamble or invest in British Marconi shares, 
while as we know from Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches and from 
the attitude of progressive organs and the Coalition majority 
in the House of Commons, it is an act of conspicuous virtue 
to invest in the shares of associated Marconi companies, and 
that virtue is heightened by the prolonged concealment of such 
transactions. What the public want to know and are entitled 
to know, what we want to know and shall continue to press for, 
is, how many other. Ministers besides the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Attorney-General and the late Chief Whip of 
the Party invested their savings or their loans in Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs’ companies. After Mr. Samuel’s misleading disclaimer of 
last October the country should be told the whole truth. With 
any luck we hope to discover some further fragments of it. On 
the collapse of the conspiracy the Prime Minister was specifically 
asked in Parliament whether he had any further statement to 
make as regards Marconi transactions by other colleagues, which 
he met with his usual evasiveness. The Select Committee 
made no attempt to summon Mr. Asquith or his colleagues 
though they were continually pressed to do so by those whose 
instincts have led them aright throughout this question. We 
warned Ministers after the revelations of the Matin case and the 
subsequent admissions in cross-examination that the worst inter- 
VOL, LXII my 
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pretation would naturally be put on their failure to insist on 
appearing before the Select Committee. 


Wuy did Mr. Asquith, who was a party to deceiving the House of 
Commons concerning the American speculations of Messrs. Lloyd 
“In the George and Co. of which he had known something 
Soup ” since last July or August, flatly refuse to enquire as 

to further speculations by other Mimisters unless he 
dreaded further damaging discoveries. The matter cannot rest where 
itis, nor will it do so. If it be a virtuous act to buy American Marconi 
shares on a tip from the contractor negotiating with the Govern- 
ment, why should Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and the 
Master of Elibank monopolise this virtue? If, on the other 
hand, it was a grossly improper act, why should these same 
Ministers have a monopoly of the odium? Then again, if in 
accordance with the Ministerial right to speculate as now en- 
dorsed by Parliament it was right to invest in American Marconi 
shares, surely it could not have been wrong to do the same as 
regards Spanish or Canadian shares? What Ministers, whether 
inside or outside the Cabinet, were tempted to “ flutter” in these 
associated Companies with or without the tip of the Managing 
Director of the contracting Company? We have no idea how 
many Ministers may be involved in such transactions, and we 
shrewdly suspect that the Committee committed suicide for fear 
of further revelations. The Prime Minister would surely have asked 
leave to appear before the Committee and to make a statement 
exonerating the Cabinet had he been in a position todoso. There 
is also the question of the British Marconi Company. We refuse 
to draw any serious distinction between that Company and its 
prolific offspring, and whereas ordinary people are perfectly 
entitled to gamble in any Marconi Company, Ministers who 
receive enormous salaries in order to keep them out of financial 
mischief should avoid Marconi shares in view of the relations 
between the Company and the Government. But if the 
Coalition creed permits them to buy Americans or Spanish or 
Canadians, there is no reason why they should not buy British, 
unless it be the insuperable objection of the Cobdenite to support 
a home industry. We are inclimed to think that at some time 
or another, either in their own names or in the names of their 
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relations, or through the instrumentality of nominees, some of 
his Majesty’s Ministers were interested in the shares of the British 
Marconi Company, and that the true explanation of the servility 
of the Government to the Company arises from the dangerous 
knowledge possessed by men, Irishmen and otherwise, largely 
interested in Marconi shares concerning hitherto undisclosed 
gambles which would bring the Government to the ground if they 
became public property. Our readers may rest assured that we 
shall pursue our investigations, and we confidently anticipate that, 
with the assistance of those who have aided us in the past—who 
are aware that their confidences will be scrupulously observed— 
we shall be able before many months are passed to show that the 
disease of Marconitis spreads beyond the group who are, so to 
speak, already “ in the soup.” 


Lorp Murray of Oilybank labours under a strange delusion in 
imagining that he can remain indefinitely in far Bogota—fourteen 
days’ hard mule-riding from the nearest wireless 
office. Mr. Illingworth, his eminent “‘ co-trustee ” 
of the Party funds, who is now understood to have 
retired to some ducal stronghold in Scotland in pursuit of “ Blood 
not Bloom ’’—to borrow one of the best of the Lloyd Georgics— 
to slake his thirst for the slaughter of the graceiul grouse or the 
harmless stag, labours under a similar delusion should he imagine 
that the last has been heard of the maladministration of the 
Radical Party funds, of which a glimpse was afforded the Marconi 
Select Committee. We are airily told this is a purely domestic 
concern in which Unionists have no locus standi. This won’t do. 
The Radical Party are for the time being the de facto Government 
of the country. The public have a right to know how and when 
they raised the vast sums of money of which the exile from 
Elibank appears to have had control, all the more as the 
investments were usually made in the joint names of the 
Master and his lieutenant, Mr. Illingworth, the present Chief 
Whip of the Coalition.Government. These secret party funds, 
collected from aspirants to titles, invested on inside knowledge 
on the strength of valuable tips from Government contractors 
whose contracts awaited ratification, squandered at the discretion 
of a flat who apparently had no auditor to keep him straight, 
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who did not even take the trouble to see that the scrip was 
delivered by the Party brokers to the Party bankers, open a 
door to gross abuses and require searching investigation. If 
you find great accretions to the Radical coffers on the eve of the 
Coronation in 1911, when honours would be distributed with a 
lavish hand; if you find Cobdenite Party funds invested in 
every country except Cobden’s country; if you find active 
speculation with Party Funds in Home Railway stocks during 
a coal strike which the Government were engaged in settling— 
you are naturally disposed to ask awkward questions. These 
are delicate topics. In justice to himse!f Lord Murray of Oily- 
bank should return from Bogota. This is for the second time of 
asking. 


Tue ratification of some contract, of any contract, with the 
Marconi Company was a foregone conclusion. In the first place 
it was necessary for the maintenance of the Marconi 


on boom and for the development of a world-wide 
Tisheate monopoly. It was vital to the existence of a 


stricken Government ; it offered the only hope of 
momentarily stemming the tide of revelations. Even those 
“* responsible organs ” of the Opposition over which Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Co. are slobbering for services rendered, which will 
doubtless be paid for in pudding as well as in praise, could not 
save his Majesty’s Ministers in the event of further disclosures. 
The official Whips were put on when the new contract came before 
the House on August 8, and in spite of some Ministerial absentees 
who cannot stomach this Marconi business, the Company secured 
a majority of 72 votes (210 to 138). Let us reiterate that the 
House was never allowed to know how many Ministers had been 
or still were financially interested in Marconi companies, just as 
it has not been allowed to know what Ministers are financially 
interested in oil, which was so precipitately, and as it proved 
prematurely, adopted by Mr. Churchill for the propulsion of 
British battleships. After what has happened we are entitled 
to suspect the worst. The one conspicuous feature of the Marconi 
Debate was the absence of all articulate unofficial approval of 
the contract, which Mr. Samuel boasted was a “‘ hard bargain ” 
for the Company—a view which is reflected neither in the Annual 
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Report of the Company nor the subsequent boom in Marconi 
shares, which, like former booms, is plainly due to the capitulation 
of the British Post Office. Three political hacks upheld the “ hard 
bargain,” Mr. Masterman, the financial Secretary of the “'reasury, 
who is reported to have earned his promotion to the Cabinet—a 
statement we should be the last to deny—our hopelessly dis- 
credited Postmaster-General, and Panama Premier Asquith, 
both of whom played the common parlour trick of “ strategic 
urgency ”’ in the House of Commons, suggesting that our military 
and naval authorities believed that the security of the British 
Empire depended on our entering into wireless partnership with 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. But, as we know, the so-called “‘ Admiralty ” 
merely means Mr. Churchill, who is Marconi mad, like the Post- 
master-General ; the War Office is content to say ditto to Colonel 
Seely ; and what, after all, is the Defence Committee except a 
public disaster? It simply consists of the Prime Minister and 
such colleagues or “‘ tame ” experts as he may choose to summon, 


Wrreess telegraphy is no party question, though the exigencies 
of Ministers have compelled them to treat it as such. The per- 
formance of the Post Office in saddling the country 
with this deplorable arrangement was riddled by 
Radical members, Sir Henry Norman and Sir 
reorge Croydon Marks, two of the few members whose opinion is 
of any value on this question. Sir Henry Norman opposed the 
new contract not from any prejudice against the Postmaster- 
General or Mr. Marconi, whom he immensely admired, or the 
Marconi Company, whose commercial qualifications he acknow- 
ledged, or from any: preference for other companies. He was 
‘* frankly opposed ” to all companies or syndicates ‘‘ on the terms 
of a contract like this. My attitude is simply that of an advocate 
of State ownership, and of that complete liberty on the part of 
the Government which was so strongly recommended by Lord 
Parker’s Committee.” The speaker denied the existence of 
extreme urgency, of which so much was heard nowadays, and 
thought it would be far wiser to take advantage of impending 
developments rather than rush into the proposed arrangement. 
We feel even more strongly than Sir Henry Norman withor+ 
laying any claim to his practical knowledge. We distrust every- 
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thing which has been said or done during the last two years by 
the Postmaster-General in connection with this subject. He has 
proved himself to be one of the most disingenuous members of 
the present Cabinet, which is saying a great deal. We are opposed 
to any and every arrangement, good, bad or indifferent, with 
the Marconi Company. We dislike what we know of its methods 
and we predict that the Government will find itself in great diffi- 
culties owing to this partnership, though it may offer a momentary 
escape from greater difficulties. Government Departments 
should have no dealings whatsoever with companies whose 
managing directors give valuable tips to Cabinet Ministers during 
confidential negotiations. We realise, however, that if for undis- 
closed reasons the Ministers who accept the tips are whitewashed, 
it is impossible for the Government to take a strong line with the 
Company even if it wished to do so. 


Sir Grorcr Croypon Marks, who complained of the scandalous 
treatment he had received from his party owing to his critical 
attitude on this question, which was abundantly 
justified by the difference between the new contract 
and the old contract, stood pluckily to his guns 
and criticised the present Agreement 


Sir G. Croy- 
don Marks 


because I think it is a mistake. I criticise it because I think the resources of this 
State are not exhausted. We can carry this out ourselves quite easily. You might 
just as well say to the people at Woolwich Arsenal that they must not cast steel because 
at one time they could not cast it—that therefore they must buy it from Sheffield. 
You might just as well tell the War Office that they must not have a separate department 
to make their own torpedoes to-day because at one time when they tried to make them 
they failed. You might just as well say to the Admiralty that they must not make 
submarines because one or two experiments have been bad. You might as well tel 
the War Office that they shall have nothing to do with acroplanes, and that they must 
get them from outside because of similar reasons. All this is to suggest that to-day 
we are in this impoverished condition; to suggest that Government Departments 
cannot do what private firms can do; that private firms possess information that 
Government Departments do not, and that private firms can design what Government 
Departments cannot design. 


The speaker, having been brought up in the Government Service, 
added : 


I stand here to demand that which appears to be a libel on Government engineers 


should be removed—should be taken right away! ~ We can construct these things. 
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We not only can construct them, but we are constructing them as far as the 
Admiralty is concerned. I ask this House whether we are to be dictated to by a 
body of officials of one department because they do not appear to work well with a 
body of officials of another department, because the one will not help the other, 
and because the one say that their department is conecrned with the sea, and the 
department of the re is concerned with the land? We have to tell these officials 


to do our bidding; not we theirs. 


We sympathise with the natural indignation of the speaker; at 
the same time we cannot help thinking that he is unjust to the 
official world, of which we believe the vast majority dislike the 
whole Marconi business quite as much as we do and are no less 
interested in the fight for Clean Government, upon the main- 
tenance of which the reputation of our Civil Service depends. 
We must, however, make allowances for the dilemma of a patrlia- 
mentary member of the Coalition who cannot stomach their 
Marconi mania but deems himself debarred from attacking 
Ministers who are wholly and solely responsible for the present 
seandal, so he falls foul of minor officials—who, after all, have no 
option but to carry out the policy of their political chiefs. 


Lorp Rosert CrciL, in an admirable speech, moved an amend- 
ment refusing to ratify the agreement with the Marconi Company 
‘in the absence of a report by any body independent 
of the Government on the desirability of any agree- 
ment with contractors for the erection of a wireless 
chain or on the terms of the proposed agreement.”’ 
This was supported by the entire Opposition, Mr. Bonar Law 
contributing one of his trenchant and lucid speeches demolishing 
the case attempted to be set up by the Postmaster-General, who 
was evidently very uncomfortable and in his distress, as we have 
noted, fell back on opinions collected from “the Admiralty ” 
and ‘‘ the Army Council,” though this trick has been played too 
often to take in a child. It is something that the Opposition— 
which, taking it as a whole, has been too tired to press home the 
main counts in the indictment against our Marconi Ministry— 
should be committed to a sound policy as regards the future, 
though our Marconi Ministry has taken good care to tie us up 
with Messrs. Godfrey Isaacs and Co. for many years to come— 
how many we don’t know. One fact emerges from the contro- 
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versy—apart from the revelation of character of the governing 
cabal—of primary public importance, viz. the need of establishing 
a Department of Wireless Telegraphy which shall have no con- 
nection with the Post Office, and which will be able to make use 
on rational terms of whatever may be the best systems of the 
day without being at the mercy of one particular company. This 
is, of course, entirely independent of the great fight for clean 
government, which will be fought to a finish. Despite the mug- 
wumpery of some Unionist Leaders, the attitude of the hush-up 
press, and the extreme Trade Unionism of the law, there is suffi- 
cient healthy activity in this country to prevent the permanent 
victory of Panama Government. Lord Robert Cecil, whose 
amendment was, needless to say, rejected by the Coalition, made 
two points against the new contract—which some regard as a 
worse contract than its predecessor and some as a better one— 
to which officialism had no answer. ‘‘ You must,” he said, ‘* look 
at this matter from the strategic point of view. You must, if 
you have a contract with a company, allow them not only to 
erect the station but to work it. They would therefore know 
every detail ofthe working. Isita desirable thing from a strategic 
point of view ?—is it right that a station of strategic importance 
for military communication should be absolutely in every detail 
known to a private company?” This is the crux of the question : 
either these stations are of strategic importance, in which case 
we don’t want the Marconi Company poking their nose into them, 
or they are of comparatively little strategic importance and the 
Government case on urgency collapses. 


Tue speaker thus answered his own question : 


I cannot think it is desirable. It seems to me an undesirable state of things, and 

I am very much confirmed in that by whs*‘ occurs in regard to the 

Undesirable Navy. The Navy observe the greatest secrecy in regard to their 

Associations wireless stations. No one knows exactly what the Navy are doing 

in reference to those stations. There is even a great dispute whether 

they are using the Marconi system or not, or some modification of it. No one knows. 

Even the Parker Committee were not told exactly what the Navy were doing. They 

have considered it of very great importance to keep their stations absolutely secret, 
and I presume they have done so for strategic reasons. 


Lord Robert Cecil added : “‘ If that is so, is it not equally import- 
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ant that these stations should, at any rate as far as they can be, 
be secret and not common knowledge to a private company, so 
that that knowledge may be conveyed to any of our military or 
naval rivals? That seems to me a matter which ought to be 
very carefully considered.” Needless to say, it receives no con- 
sideration whatsoever from the Marconi maniacs of the Post 
Office and other departments. What does it matter to them 
whether the Marconi Company has some working agreement 
with the German Telefunken Company or has equipped one of 
the navies of the Triple Alliance? Their sole duty is to employ 
the resource of the Coalition to push any Marconi Agreement 
through Parliament. Lord Robert Cecil adduced another cogent 
and conclusive argument against this deplorable transaction : 


I am bound to add something, which I do with great reluctance, but it moves me 
very much, and I should not be candid with the House if I did not add it. I do not 
think it is possible to disregard some of the circumstances which have come out in 
reference to the merits of the Marconi Company. I confess I am very much of the 
opinion of my right hon. friend the member for East Worcestershire (Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain), who said he did not like the management of the Marconi Company. 
Neither do I. I do not wish to make any attack on the present occasion against any 
member of the Government. That is not my purpose at all. But it does appear to 
me, and I have so stated in print and in this House, that the manager of the Marconi 
Company, when he offered to a member of the Government 100,000 shares in the 
American Company did take action which was, at any rate, susceptible of a very sinister 
interpretation. I do not put it higher than that. It may be that any such suspicion 
or any such suggestion is unjust to the gentleman in question. I must fairly say 
—it would not be fair for me not to say it—that I did not form a very favourable 
opinion of this gentleman from what I saw of him in the box when questions were 


asked and answered, and I gather from the Chairman’s report that he did not form a very 
favourable opinion either. 


Lorp Rosert CEcit appositely quoted the passage from the 
evidence of Sir Alexander King—Permanent Head of the Post 
Office—in which he told the Select Committee : 
Apt fe 
Pe We have had cases where a contractor has offered 
money to our men. We have had more than one. 
We have at once struck that man from our list, and I think it is very 
well known that will happen if ever money is offered as a considera- 
tion.’ We can hardly do better than leave the matter there, 
though we should like to have quoted from Mr. Henry Terrell’s 
merciless. dissection of the new Contract and Mr. Bonar Law’s 
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exposure of Mr. Herbert Samuel, “the hard bargainer.”’ We 
must get rid of him and his handiwork as soon as possible. 


Mr. W. J. Bryan, the United States Secretary of State (Minister 
for Foreign Affairs), has incurred some abuse and much ridicule 
in his own country because, finding his salary 
inadequate to cover the heavy expense of official 
life in Washington, he is endeavouring to make 
both ends meet by continuing his journalistic work and by lec- 
turing. So far the British Press has abstained from repeating 
the futile criticisms of its American confréres, possibly because 
we are nowadays conscious of being on somewhat delicate ground 
in discussing topics upon which in happier times we should have 
come out in our best “‘ heavy father” style. Mr. Bryan’s salary, 
as our Washington correspondent reminds us, is £2400 a year— 
less than half the princely emoluments “‘ pouched ”’ by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “our Mr. Lloyd George.” Out 
of this sum, as Foreign Minister, Mr. Bryan necessarily has to do 
a considerable amount of entertaining—unlike our Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is always whining about his poverty, though he is 
provided with a magnificent official mansion and perquisites and 
has been able to build himself one country seat in Wales, while 
he has had another built for him in the home counties at Walton 
Heath, where, according to the unprejudiced testimony of a 
Radical newspaper, the Daily Chronicle, there is a positive famine 
in cottages for less favoured mortals. Mr. Bryan has felt con- 
strained to make a public explanation of his unusual conduct in 
adding other tasks to his exhaustive official work. We only 
wish that British Cabinet Ministers could give as satisfactory an 
explanation of the strange shifts to “ raise the wind” to which 
they have resorted during the past year. “‘ My obligations,” he 
writes, ‘to the Church, charity, education, and my insurance 
(presumably life insurance) cannot be discontinued. They amount 
to more than £1800 a year, and these, though the largest, are by 
no meansall, and will absorb more than half the salary I receive.”’ 
We are not responsible for the arithmetic, which apparently leaves 
something to be desired. We quote a cablegram from the New 
York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. Mr. Bryan con- 
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tinues: ‘I have not complained of the salaries of the Cabinet 
officers, neither would I advocate an increase, although the 
position of Secretary of State carries with it more entertainment 
than any other position in the Cabinet, because of its relations 
to the outside world ; and my acceptance of hospitality through- 
out the country and throughout the world has increased the 
amount of entertaining expected of me.” 


Tuis is a manly and straightforward explanation ; but the only 
way out of the impasse is surely an increase in the salary of the 
American Foreign Minister, who receives but a 
quarter of the salaries of some of the Foreign 
Ambassadors in Washington. Mr. Bryan not 
being a member of our own Coalition, one of whose first actions 
was to raise the salaries of more than one Cabinet Minister, cannot 
decently advocate an increase of his own, but the richest country 
in the world ought not to place its most prominent public men 
in such an invidious position, and we should have thought that 
it might have been a good investment to secure the exclusive 
services of the Foreign Minister by enabling him to abandon 
journalism and lecturing. At the same time, as Englishmen, we 
cannot help wishing that those of our own Ministers who find 
it wholly impossible to accommodate their lives to salaries of 
£5000 a year, and even £15,000 a year, would follow Mr. Bryan’s 
example as editors and lecturers rather than allow themselves 
to be tempted into “ punting” on the Stock Exchange. The 
United States, as we know, being a Protectionist country, is 
ex hypothesi a cesspool of corruption. That is the dogma of 
the Cobden Club. On the other hand, Great Britain, as the 
home, the only home, of Free Trade, is a paradise of purity. And 
yet we find an American Cabinet Minister violently denounced 
by his countrymen for openly writing paid articles and delivering 
paid lectures in order to eke out an exiguous income on which there 
are innumerable calls, while British Cabinet Ministers in receipt of 
enormous salaries upon whom there are practically no demands in 
the shape of entertainment—though we believe Mr. Lloyd George 
occasionally provides a poached egg for some of his friends at 
breakfast—are lauded sky high by their partisans for accepting 
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George 
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valuable tips from Government contractors, by the aid of which 
they could pocket many thousands of pounds, and for their 
frantic exertions in concealing the truth from the public. What 
does it all mean? Perhaps, on reflection, the Americans may 
“conclude,” to use their own expression, that Mr. Bryan has 
chosen a better path than Mr. Lloyd George, and that their 
Foreign Minister is worth at least as much per annum as the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Tr we stated that “ the neighbourhood of Walton Heath has been 
‘ developed’ by the erection of beautiful residences for rich and 
leisured golfers, but no provision is made for the 
working clrsses,’’ some of our readers might con- 
ceivably attribute the observation to political 
prejudice against the Radical Plutocracy, of which Mr. Lloyd 
George is such a brilliant ornament. If we added that “ within 
a few hundred yards of Mr. Lloyd George’s new house and of 
the golf course .. . there are overcrowded, insanitary hovels, 
which are undermining the health of working men and blighting 
the lives of their children,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself would burst with excitement, and we should have a repe- 
tition of his pathetic demonstrations before the Marconi Select 
Committee and elsewhere. Unfortunately for him and his 
admirers, the two statements in inverted commas are not our 
statements. They are quotations from a leading Coalition organ, 
the Daily Chronicle, which from time to time gives indications 
that it is rather “‘ fed up” with the hypocrisies of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his continuous Limehouse campaign, though, doubtless, 
when it comes to the point, like all good Radicals, our contem- 
porary will toe the line with the best of them and beat the party 
drum. Nevertheless the Daily Chronicle published these state- 


ments under the suggestive headings 


The Cottage 
Famine 


CHANCELLOR AND HOUSING 
STRIKING EXAMPLE AT HIS OWN DOORS 
HOVELS OF WALTON HEATH 


So it is not only “ the Dukes ” who are responsible for the deficient 
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housing of the people. The Demagogues are also to blame. 
We should not dare to make the assertion of our own prejudiced 
knowledge. Here are some of the instances quoted by the Daily 
Chronicle on the authority of Mr. Wethered, Vicar of Kingswood, 
at a recent meeting held to discuss the problem : 


(1) That of a family of twelve inhabiting a two-roomed cottage in the most 
deplorable state of disrepair. The rent is 5s. a week. The head of the family is in the 
employ of the Rural District Council. Three of the family sleep out, but nine sleep in 
this miserable, insanitary hovel every night, and all twelve take their meals there. 
One doorpost was found to be detached from the ground, and there were open spaces 
between the brickwork and the woodwork. 

(2) That of a porter at Tadworth Station, a married man with five children. The 
only accommodation he could find in Tadworth was a stable; in which to lodge his furni- 
ture, for which he was required to pay 3s. a week. The family lodged for several weeks 
with relations in Kingswood, after which they succeeded in finding a house at Margery, 
Lower Kingswood, three miles from the man’s work. This cottage the family have 
shortly to quit, and they had, when I was last informed, failed to find any other lodging 
of any kind. 

(3) That of a local postman—married nearly a year ago—who has hitherto failed 
to secure a house of any kind. 


The Daily Chronicle reports the vicar as adding, “these are 
examples out of many known to me.” We are likewise told : 


All round the neighbourhood of Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth and Kingswood— 
ull within easy distance of the golf course, houses have been springing up which are 
let from £100 to £300 a year. Some of them are empty for the greater part of the 
year, and are only used as week-end residences. Their existence means that more 
workmen are required as gardeners, labourers, artisans, chauffeurs and servants, but 
no houses have been built for them. We cannot expect the land speculators who 
build for the rich to recognise their moral obligations towards the workers brought 
to the neighbourhood by their enterprise. The workmen and caddies unable to find 
accommodation near their work walk from three to seven miles to their work—from 
Epsom, Sutton, Reigate, Redhill and Ewell, and in those places the housing problem is 
growing acute. The effect of this one-sided “‘ development” of a nearby district 
like Walton Heath is to enhance the value of land so mach that cheap houses for the 
workers become impossible. The Chancellor has a fine object-lesson at Walton Heath 
for the justification of his increment tax. Land which less than twenty years ago was 
valued at £50 an acre now sells at £800. Some sites have brought over £1000 per acre. 
Values have doubled within the last few years. Builders of houses expect 8 per cent. 
on their capital, but working-class dwellings in a district like Walton Heath cannot be 
built to let at a rental within the means of working men and at the same time to pay 
the interest which the private builder expects, 
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TuE plutocratic descent upon Walton Heath, where it was stated 
some months ago that Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Masterman 
ACI contemplated following the example of Mr. Lloyd 
nance Tr George by constructing the fashionable week-end 
St. Sebastian = eorge y construc 7S e€ tasnlonabdie week-en 
cottage *’—each of which would accommodate 
several working-class families—has accentuated the housing pro- 
blem to such a point that, according to the Daily Chronicle : 

A movement has therefore been started to urge the Rural District Council to take 
action and build cottages with public money. A petition to the Local Government 
Board is also contemplated, asking for an enquiry and the application of the Town 
Planning Act. Walton Heath provides a striking illustration of the difficulty of housing 
the labouring classes owing to the rapid increase in the value of land and the obsolete 
housing laws. Cottages cannot be built in such a neighbourhood which will return 
34 per cent. interest on a loan and let at less than 7s. per week, which is more than many 
labouring men could afford to pay. There is therefore the alternative of bad housing 
at a low rent or good housing at a probibitive rent. All this is only one further illustra- 
tion of the urgent need for a national campaign, leading to a national solution of the 
housing problem. 


Unless our memory serves us false, when the bomb outrage at 
Walton Heath revealed to a startled democracy that Mr. Lloyd 
George was acquiring a second country house unbeknown to his 
Welsh friends, who fondly imagined that the doctrine of one man 
one house would confine him to the sacred soil of Criccieth, where 
the palazzo Lloyd George dominates the landscape, it was indig- 
nantly explained on behalf of the aggrieved statesman that this 
second country house was not his own property, and the Daily 
Chronicle, which unsuccessfully challenged the National Review 
as to whether it could be accurately described as a “ pleasure 
house,” made the interesting statement that ‘‘ the house, which 
was almost ready for occupation (i.e. at the time of the bomb 
outrage), stands on an estate which is the property of Sir George 
Riddell, who has done much for the development of Walton 
Heath district.” We have made no independent investigations 
of the Walton Heath problem, and know nothing of the property 
of Sir George Riddell, one of Mr. Lloyd George’s multi-millionaire 
friends who is understood to be the principal proprietor of the 
News of the World. But, judging from the latest investigations 
of the Daily Chronicle, which cannot be accused of hostility 
towards the Radical Plutocracy, this ‘‘ development ” of Walton 
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Heath, however profitable to the developer, is of somewhat 
dubious advantage to the poorer people of the district. 
Messrs. Lloyd George, Masterman, and Churchill’s advent is 
anything but a boon, and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cared one brass farthing about the housing of the people his 
forthcoming “‘ land-bursting campaign ” would begin at Walton 
Heath. But charity does not begin at home with the Charlatan 
of the Exchequer. 


HowEver, the“ land-burster ”’ is billed to open the ball at Bedford 
on October 11, under the auspices of Lord Beauchamp, presumably 
a model landlord. How many small holdings 


te ace has Lord Beauchamp created on his vast properties 
esi a since he became a colleague of Mr. Lloyd George? 


How many cottages has he built? What facilities 
has he given public bodies to acquire his own land for the people 
at popular prices? Does he pay the minimum wage? The reason 
that Bedford is selected for another orgy of Limehousing which 
is to efface the Marconi speculations is obviously because the 
Duke of Bedford, who is among the best landlords this country 
has ever known, is a large proprietor in that county. It 
is a new chapter in the campaign of virtuous Demagogues 
versus wicked Dukes. The right way to fight a blasphemous 
mountebank who has lately compared himself to “the Man of 
Nazareth” is not merely to prove that his facts and figures are 
falsehoods, and his suggestions grotesque, but to put forward 
an intelligent and intelligible alternative policy, and to retaliate 
upon him by telling the truth about his own “ unearned incre- 
ment,’ besides exposing the record of Radical landlords in the 
Asquith Government, some of whom consistently sacrifice the 
peasant to the pheasant. That Mr. Lloyd George should be 
screwing up his courage to the sticking point is almost too 
good to be true. The Daily Express (August 18) recalls pre- 
ceding disappointments. It is more than a year since the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was going to begin, but Marconi pre- 
occupations kept him quiet. On May 13, 1912, between his 
two famous “* flutters,’ Mr. Lloyd George announced, “ It is the 
agricultural labourer oun whom we should concentrate.” But 
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instead of concentrating on the agricultural labourer he concen- 
trated on American Marconis, of which he bought another 3000 
on joint account of himself and the Master of Oilybank, then Chief 
Whip of the Party of Progress. Some months later came the secret 
Land Conference at Gaddesby Hall under the auspices of that 
pre-eminent patriot Baron de Forest, and the “‘ area sneaks ” 
were set to work to make or fake a case against English land- 
lords, while it was proclaimed from the housetops that the great 
campaign which would finish Feudalism would open at Swindon 
in October. But in October we had the Marconi Debate in the 
House of Commons, signalised by Mr. Lloyd George’s historic 
interjection about “foul lips” which had dared to suggest 
that Ministers might have speculated in Marconi shares. The 
Swindon meeting was accordingly postponed. In November, 
as the Daily Express reminds us, came the “ Let’s burst it” 
speech at Aberdeen, but once more Swindon was disappointed 
owing to the war in the Balkans. Then “the campaign” was 
announced for the middle of January at Reading under the 
appropriate auspices of Sir Rufus Isaacs, jointly suffering with 
Mr. Lloyd George through the failure of the Marconi Select 
Committee to summon Ministerial speculators to make a clean 
breast of their discreditable transactions. Marconi prevented 
them from thinking of anything else—it was a moment of peril. _ 
Reading went the way of Swindon; Swindon was once more 
mooted, May or June being the appointed months. On Feb- 
ruary 3 came the picturesque announcement of the “ labourer’s 
quid,” which Mr. Lloyd George subsequently described as 
unauthorised and inaccurate. Marconi sorrows crowded thick 
and fast upon injured innocents, and on April 24 the land cam- 
paign was postponed afresh, though in May it was positively 
fixed for Mountain Ash, aud now in the middle of August we are 
told that Bedford is to be the happy spot where the “ stormy 
petrel” will at last take flight. We incline to believe that 
the atmosphere of October will be peculiarly unfavourable to 
Radical swank. Bedford must not count on a visit from Lord 
George Limehouse until he is seen in the flesh. 
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Mr. Rospert Dona tp, the Editor of the Daily Chronicle, delivered 
an interesting address as President of the Institute of Journalists 
- at York on August 18, which had the merit of 

‘‘A Vision of, . ‘ —— 
Progress” being free from the conventional and insincere 
clap-trap with which journalists and _ politicians 
think it necessary to discuss ‘‘ the Influence of the Press.” The 
Times describes Mr. Donald’s pronouncement as “a vision of 
progress,” though others might regard his forecast of the future 
as an appalling nightmare. From the professional point of view 
the prospect is decidedly disquieting, while it is doubtful whether 
the public stand to gain from recent and threatened developments. 
That the British Press is being steadily mopped up by powerful 
syndicates which, in the words of Mr. Donald, have “ neither 
bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damned ” goes without saying. 
He quoted the prediction of Dr. Charles Russell twenty years 
ago: ‘‘'The newspaper will more and more become the daily 
magazine, in which all news capable of such treatment will be 
presented in a brighter and more attractive form, and in which 
many subjects of public interest, formerly never touched, will 
engage the attention of the more capable journalists. In other 
words, the level of newspaper work as a whole will be raised, and 
that, of course, implies that the culture of journalists must be 
raised to satisfy the new conditions.” The author of this some- 
what hazardous optimism was alleged to have secured “ a place 
among the prophets,” though we should imagine that every one— 
with the doubtful exception of the editors and owners of what 
for want of a better name must be called the Cinematograph Press, 
whose single dominating idea is to feed the public with successive 
cheap sensations—is agreed that the Americanisation of; our 
newspapers is an unmitigated disaster. Some material facts are 
fairly set forth by Mr. Donald. During the past twenty years 
the British Press has tended to fall into fewer hands. The 
private proprietor has been replaced by the limited company. 
Twenty years ago the List of the London Stock Exchange did not 
contain a single newspaper corporation ; now there are twenty- 
six newspaper limited liability companies, of which all except 
one have’ been registered during the last twenty years, and the 
majority of the remaining newspaper properties are held by 


private companies controlled by Boards of Directors. 
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In other words, we have a “‘ commercialised ” press. 


Under corporate ownership the main concern of shareholders, who are investors 
and not journalists, is their dividends, and dividends must be earned 
A “ Commer- even if principle has to suffer in the process [our italics]. Along with 
cialised ”’ the growth of the corporate-owned Press has come, as an inevitable 
Press part of the movement, multiple ownership. Combination has 
been the chief characteristic of industry all over the world, and the 
Press could not remain outside this tendency. One company sometimes owns or 
controls a series of newspapers. There have been absorptions, amalgamations, 
alliances, with the result that vast aggregations of capital have been built up in 
which thousands of shareholders are interested. These agglomerations, piling up 
power and wealth, are controlled by the same forces which operate in other fields 
of industrial activity. 


Mr. Donald dwelt on another notable phase, namely, the nationali- 
sation of London newspapers which now overrun the provinces, 
thanks to going to press earlier and the revolution in distribu- 
tion by special trains and motor-cars, all of which had had 
serious effect on provincial morning newspapers, accentuated 
by the simultaneous publication of several newspapers in two 
centres. These big combinations by their superior organisa- 
tion and power were making it impossible for papers run on 
old-fashioned lines to survive or to permit new ones to be estab- 
lished unless supported by immense wealth. The halfpenny 
paper with its new method of catering for readers, presenting 
news and pictures, and its machinery for pushing its circulation, 
was responsible for the great change in morning journalism, and 
there was no prospect of its increasing its price or losing its 
influence. The rivalry for circulation, on which they depended 
for their prosperity, was fierce and was likely to increase in 
intensity, and papers in the same combination fought for ascen- 
dancy with one another. Mr. Donald was not concerned for 
the moment “ with the effect of concentrated ownership on the 
politics, morals, or the well-being of the nation so much as with 
its effect on our profession, which has been affected as well as 
the character of the newspapers ”’: 


The new system is doing away with many of the great personal forces in journalism. 
The writing editor, as the centre from whom the life blood of the newspaper flowed, 
is becoming extinct. I remember the time when almost every London paper had 


a forceful personality behind it—a writing editor who dominated the whole newspaper 
with the strength of his personality, and whose influence permeated among his readers. 
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He is rapidly disappearing. In his place we have several editors and many writers, 
with one chief or managing editor. The administrator is becoming the dominant 
power. The importance of the news department is magnified at the expense of the 
purely editorial. The man of ideas, in the news sense, is ousting the man of opinions 
in the political sense. In a few cases he may be one and the same individual, carrying 
on a perpetual struggle for supremacy with his own dual personality. 


THE editor of the Daily Chronicle would not suggest that the 
brain power of the Press to-day had diminished or that the quality 

of the writing had deteriorated. On the contrary, 
ce “ the organisers and controllers of the big combina- 
Journalists Ons were men of exceptional capacity and brought 

well-trained minds to their business. “* The result 
is that the modern widely circulated newspaper is run by an 
organisation which is a superb piece of mechanism with every 
department playing its own part in harmony with the others.” 
He hazarded the opinion that the newer journalism was preferable 
to the old from the standpoint of the reading public as there had 
been a general improvement in the daily press in the last twenty 
years and an all-round “ speeding up,” with the result that the 
newspapers of to-day were better written, more readable, more 
entertaining and more attractive than ever before, -besides being 
quite as well-informed. ‘ Even the greatest of them all, the 
Times, has been touched with the spirit of modern enterprise 
at every point, and never reached a higher level of journalistic 
excellence. The coming of the corporation and the nationalisation 
of newspapers place enormous power to sway public opinion in 
the hands of a few people. They can influence public opinion 
by what is published, and mislead it by what is omitted. Greater 
power over the public mind should always be accompanied by a 
greater sense of responsibility.” Working journalists did not 
stand to gain by this concentration of ownership because, though 
their salaries were better, the field was narrower, as employers 
were fewer. There were more opportunities of becoming heads 
of departments but fewer chances of becoming Chief, and there 
was the unending call for new blood, for administrative capacity 
and creative ability. 


Besides opening the door for more rapid promotion, the corporation has given the 
successful journalists an opportunity of becoming shareholders, thus enabling them 
to reap a small part in the harvest of dividends which their energies help to produce. 
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In a material sense, therefore, the position of the journalist has improved. The quality 
of the work is also better. We are dealing with a much more highly educated reading 
public—a public impatient of dulness, and critical, and also with many readers who 
insist on being entertained rather than instructed. There is a greater demand for original 
writing. The modern reporter must be more of a writer than a recorder. Work is 
much more strenuous ; the pressure and the strain are greater, as the time during which 
reports have to be written and sub-edited is shortened. More work has to be done in 
less time. Rates of pay for contributions have increased, as well as salaries. 


In other words, the Press as a purely commercial institution is 
becoming a purely material institution, and it is the very last 
ee profession on which one would encourage any 
Water News YOUng man with political convictions, or with 

convictions of any kind, to embark, as he would 
find himself in one or other syndicate completely at the mercy 
of men without ideals or enthusiasm except enthusiasm for 
collecting more advertisements and more coppers. If any one 
is satisfied with the results so far he must be easily pleased, 
because the suppression of the editorial department by the 
managerial and advertising department is equally a calamity 
to the profession, which is thereby placed on a lower grade, and 
to the public, which is necessarily supplied with an inferior article 
through the disappearance of the great editors to whom the 
British Press owed the prestige it once enjoyed. Nor are we 
allowed to cheer ourselves by contemplating the future, as Mr. 
Donald foresees a time when no paper with less than half a 
million readers will be taken seriously, and those organs which 
cannot “‘ spend huge sums on news, on features, and on circula- 
tion will, of course, be squeezed out, and the paper run as a luxury 
or for a mission, and not as a business enterprise, will become too 
expensive except for millionaire idealists. There will, therefore, 
be fewer newspapers, but the total circulation will be greater. 
The power of these national journalistic ‘ Dreadnoughts’ in 
moulding and influencing public opinion will not be less, in what- 
ever direction their influence is exercised.”” However, these 
“‘ national newspapers,’ as the speaker prefers to describe the 
great advertising medium, are to be smaller in size, which is 
something. They will be better printed and more neatly stitched 
but will, horror of horrors, ‘‘ include pictures in colour,” while we 
are promised yet further revolutions in distribution so that the 
area of circulation may be increased. It takes one’s breath away. 
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Airships and aeroplanes will be used for the most distant centres; electric trains 
and motorplanes, running in special tracks, will also be used. In all the chief centres of 
population papers will be distributed by electric or pneumatic tubes. The morning 
and evening newspapers will be merged, and editions will come out almost every hour, 
day and night. News will be collected by wireless telephones, and the reporter will! 
always have a portable telephone with him, with which he can communicate with 
his paper without the trouble of going to a telephone office, or writing out a message. At 


the other end the wireless telephone message will be delivered to the sub-editor printed 
in column form. 


But these national newspapers will not be without competitors 
in the shape of cinematographs and gramophones, which will give 
out “all the news of the day . . . hot from its source. People 
may become too lazy to read, and news will be laid on to the 
house or office just as gas and water are now. The occupiers will 
listen to an account of the news of the day, read to them by 
much-improved phonographs, while sitting in their garden, or 
a householder will have his daily newspaper printed in column 
form by a printing machine in his hall, just as we have tape- 
machines in offices now.” But there is no hope of escaping 
from the tyranny of the syndicated press. “‘ Every one hopes 
that the next generation will see the millions now wasted on 
wars and armaments let loose, and part of these colossal sums 
devoted to the promotion of science, the endowment of research, 
the spread of education, and the increase of social amenities.” 
In other words, all the money to be saved on wars is to be spent 
on a ceaseless stream of so-called “news.” Will the world bea 
brighter or a better place when we have ten telegrams instead 
of one about the fashionable topic of the day—say the escape 
of an American lunatic? 


Ir is almost a relief to turn from Mr. Donald’s dizzy flight of 
imagination to the phantasia of an eminent French Pacifist, 
M. Ernest Archdeacon, who, it must be admitted, 
has gone one better than his English confrére. 
According to the Paris correspondent of the Daily News (see Daily 
News and Leader, August 19), this fanciful Frenchman already 
foresees the time when flying-machines will be out of date, as they 
cannot travel more than 125 miles an hour, which would take them 
200 hours, or rather more than eight days, to make a circuit of 
the earth. M. Archdeacon declares that ‘‘ we shall soon discover 
something infinitely better than the aeroplane.” Our children 
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would girdle the earth—25,000 miles—in a time of which we at 
present can have no idea, and all the peoples of the earth would 
form one sole and single nation. Moreover, “ our planet will 
have become much too small for the mobility and activity of its 
inhabitants, who will evidently be bored to see ever the same 
little landscape with which their eyes are satiated,” and “‘ we 
shall be fain to go and visit the other planets unless the inhabi- 
tants of one of the planets in question are beforehand with us 
and come and pay us a surprise visit one of these days.” Accord- 
ing to M. Esnault Peltrie, the new means of interplanetary trans- 
port will take the form of a continuously self-propelling rocket. 
But the problem is to give this rocket a self-contained velocity 
of eleven kilometres (nearly seven miles) a second, which would be 
sufficient for it to leave the circle of terrestrial attraction. At 
this velocity our planet could be girdled in sixty-six minutes, and 
the journey from Paris to Nice would only take two minutes. 
There won’t be much time for reading halfpenny newspapers in 
those happy days, but a world of new readers is opened up by the 
development of inter-planetary transportation, and we can imagine 
special editions of the Daily Chronicle appearing in Saturn, 
Neptune, Venus, and Mars. 


Accorpinc to M. Archdeacon, whose prognostications are 
suitable reading for this season of the year, “ with 27 kilo- 
grammes (about 60 Ib.) of radium, a projectile 
The Inter- of one ton could be shot from the earth to the 
Planetary : , 
Congress moon in about forty-nine hours. The molecular 
projections of radium would be made to work by 
reaction. The difficulty is to find how to release in forty-nine 
hours all the energy contained in the radium, which in the present 
state of science it would take 2800 years to set free.” Happily 
“* the difficulty is not insuperable, when we think what has already 
been achieved. With 400 kilogrammes, that is to say three-fifths 
of a ton, on board, a visit might be made to Venus and back to 
earth again.” In fact, it would seem to be within the bounds 
of possibility that Mr. Lloyd George may open his “ land-bursting ” 
campaign, not at Bedford, but in Venus herself, and return 
in time for the opening of the next Session. According to the 
Daily News and Leader, which is responsible for reproducing 
the lucubrations of M. Archdeacon, whom we are told is an 
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* incurable Pacifist ”—which we can well imagine—this eminent 
authority is of opinion that “‘ there will be no more wars for our 
needs will be reduced to a minimum. Esperanto will have 
become useless, for we shall communicate by the transmission 
of thought through space. To terminate my anticipation, I am 
convinced that in a certain number of centuries the inhabitants 
of all the planets will have made acquaintance with one another, 
and I foresee the day when a world’s interplanetary congress 
will be held.” Coming from an enthusiastic Pacifist this is 
somewhat discouraging, as hitherto we had been told that 
peace would reign on earth as soon as the inhabitants of the 
different countries knew and understood one another. Now 
apparently we have to wait until the peoples of the various 
planets are acquainted before the “ great illusion” is realised. 
But supposing these peoples should happen to hate one another, 
like the Balkan peoples, who are intimately acquainted with 
the lamentable results now before us. Would not a war 
between, say, Neptune and Mars conducted by such appalling 
instruments as M. Archdeacon foreshadows be infinitely more 
destructive than anything hitherto known in our commonplace 
mundane history? In fact, are we not tempting Providence by 
launching out on all these mechanical appliances by which this 
material age appears to be obsessed? It is doubtful whether 
even the motor-car has added to the happiness of the generation 
which has invented it, while it is certain that flying has so far 
done infinitely more harm than good. Will the planets be 
happier when intercommunication has been established and the 
dream of news being laid on in every household—in the Solar 
System—like gas and water is realised ? 


THERE is widespread alarm lest our Panama Premier should 
perpetrate the scandal of making Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney- 
General, Lord Chief Justice, an office which is now 
the centre of intrigue. This alarm came to a head 
last month when it was positively stated by organs 
professing to know that Lord Alverstone had actually resigned, 
though some of us continued to cherish the hope that Lord Alver- 
stone was constitutionally incapable of such a grave dereliction of 
duty as the abandonment of his exalted office at the present junc- 
ture would undoubtedly be. It was feared, however, that he might 
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have acted in complete ignorance of the facts or on misinformation 
supplied by mendacious Ministers. The anxiety was not un- 
natural when the Daily Chronicle, which is understood to repre- 
sent the Asquith section of the Cabinet as opposed to the Lloyd 
George section of which the Daily News is the mellow mouthpiece, 
declared in terms on August 15 “the resignation of the Lord 
Chief Justice is in the hands of the Prime Minister, but it is not 
probable that Lord Alverstone’s successor will be appointed until 
after the long vacation.” Why should there be any delay in 
appointing a successor? The cat was let out of the bag in the 
following sentence: “‘The appointment will undoubtedly be 
offered to Sir Rufus Isaacs, who, in the event of his acceptance of 
it, would be succeeded as Attorney-General by Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Buckmaster following the latter as Solicitor-General.” As 
these changes would involve two by-elections, namely Reading 
and Mr. Buckmaster’s seat in the Keighley Division of Yorkshire, 
there remained room for scepticism. However, the ballon d’ essai, 
if it was a ballon d’ essai, in the Daily Chronicle, afforded a timely 
opportunity for those organs which have fought the good fight 
for Clean Government to demonstrate, and the Globe, which 
has been foremost in the fray, expressed the views of the 
self-respecting part of the community in uncompromising fashion. 
“Tf the Chronicle's statement is inspired, it follows that the 
Premier has definitely committed himself to the crowning scandal 
of the Marconi affair. In view of the revelations attending the 
Ministerial deals and other disclosures, the Globe has consistently 
taken the view that the appointment of Sir R. Isaacs to the 
highest judicial position on the Common Law side would be 
an outrage of a kind unprecedented in our history. In that view 
we have been supported by our readers and by those of our con- 
temporaries anxious to preserve the purity of public life and the 
maintenance of its traditions.” 


‘THE nervousness of Radicals over this appointment, which’ many 

of them hate, but against which very few have the courage to 
st 7 indicat 7 I 

ur. Aaquith’s?t%*® , may be indicated by the attitude of 


Tihenenti Reynolds's Newspaper, which, as we have fre- 
quently pointed out, is under the control of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Privy Council, the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
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Dalziel. Before the publication of the Daily Chronicle’s state- 
ment that Lord Alverstone had resigned and that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs would succeed him, Reynolds’s Newspaper made the fol- 
lowing prediction: “In regard to the rumours as to pending 
legal changes, it may turn out that all the prognostications that 
have been made will prove very wide of the mark. As a matter 
of fact there is a growing belief that the position of Lord Chief 
Justice, should Lord Alverstone retire, will be offered to Lord 
Justice Hamilton.” Whether this was a “straight tip” or an 
impudent effort to throw dust in the eyes of the public, which 
when lulled into a state of false security might the more easily be 
confronted with the fait accompli of Sir Rufus Isaacs’ appoint- 
ment, we cannot say, but it was anyhow significant of nervousness 
among Radical stalwarts concerning a selection which ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred, to whatever party they may belong, 
regard as improper if not impossible. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Bonar Law, on the eve of the prorogation on August 15 
questioned the Prime Minister: “I wish to ask the Prime Minister 
whether it is true, as reported in to-day’s Press, that the Lord 
Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone) has resigned, or has tendered 
his resignation; and, if so, when such resignation was tendered 
and when accepted; also whether the right hon. gentleman 
has advised the appointment of any successor, and, if not, when 
does he intend to do so?” To this Mr. Asquith replied—and 
every word uttered by a past master in the art of mental reserva- 
tion concerning a matter of fact on which he may be interested 
in suppressing or evading the truth requires to be scanned with 
a microscope—“‘So far as I am aware the Lord Chief Justice 
has not resigned. The last communication I had from him, I 
am glad to say, led me to entertain the hope that he would in 
course of time be able to resume his active duties.” 


THE general cheering provoked by this observation should assist 
the Prime Minister to realise Parliamentary opinion on this 
question, and if the House of Commons resents 
‘*A Mare’s ’ . : 
Nest” the appointment of Sir Rufus Isaacs he can readily 
imagine what the feelings of the general public 
are. A Nationalist member, Mr. Macveagh, interjected the 
remark, “ Another mare’s nest,” which was doubtless intended 
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to be offensive to Mr. Bonar Law; but it was surely far more 
offensive to Mr. Asquith and Sir Rufus Isaacs, as Mr. Asquith’s 
own organ, the Daily Chronicle, had stated that Lord Alverstone 
had resigned and that Sir Rufus Isaacs would fill the vacancy, and 
to describe this as a “‘ mare’s nest” is scarcely polite, either to 
the Premier, accused from his own side of contemplating the 
deed, or the gentleman for whose benefit it was to be done. 
From the public point of view we trust that this rumoured 
appointment may remain a “‘ mare’s nest’ for reasons we have 
given over and over again and which have been admirably set forth 
in the Morning Post, the Globe, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Spectator, 
the Outlook and other organs, but we confess to being alarmed. 
For one thing Mr. Asquith’s reputation on the Marconi con- 
troversy is so bad that one can never again believe anything 
he says in his place in Parliament or indeed anywhere else, unless 
he be speaking on oath or is corroborated by reliable testimony. 
If his reply to Mr. Bonar Law be scrutinised sentence by sentence 
by any conscientious student of Asquithese it will be found to 
contain nothing inconsistent with the appointment of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs before the end of the long vacation. We strongly advise 
our readers to remain on the gut vive. The Prime Minister tells 
us, ““ So far as I am aware the Lord Chief Justice has not resigned.” 
On the principles of construction governing the historic disclaimers 
of his colleagues of speculation in Marconi shares last October, 
of which be it remembered Mr. Asquith entirely approved, knowing 
them to be misleading, this statement may simply signify that 
Mr. Asquith has received a letter from the Lord Chief Justice 
which he has not taken the trouble to read, or which he has 
“ mislaid,” like Sir Rufus Isaacs’ famous letter of last August 
consulting his chief as to whether he should sue the Eye Witness. 
Then again, “the last communication I had from him, I am 
glad to say, led me to entertain the hope that he would in course 
of time be able to resume his active duties’? may mean what 
it is intended to convey or, like the Marconi speeches, may contain 
some hidden meaning. The “last communication” possibly 
took place many moriths ago. Mr. Asquith may have carefully 
avoided making recent enquiries as to the intentions of Lord 
Alverstone, and there is nothing in his expression of “ hope” 
that the present Lord Chief Justice would be able to “resume 
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his active duties” to deter the Prime Minister from appointing 
the present Attorney-General. If subsequently tackled on the 
subject, this causist would be ready with some sophistical answer, 
truthful in the letter, lymg in the spirit. He is a callous cynic 
without a conscience who is not to be trusted a yard. Moreover 
he is not in a position to hold out against importunate colleagues 
on account of his own mean record as Prime Minister. Though 
invariably speaking educated English, no man has done more 
to lower the standards of British public life. 


As we know, Mr. Asquith is only tolerated in his present position 
because he obsequiously “ toes the le” to the Molly Maguires. 
It is noteworthy that since our Panama Premier 
The Molly ; 
MaguireVi ew ndeavoured to convince the House of Commons that 
there was no serious risk of the Isaacs appointment, 
one of his masters, Mr. T. P.O’Connor, M.P., has politely given him 
the lie in the congenial columns of Reynolds’s. If his Majesty’s 
Ministers were not habituated to a diet of dirt, which makes them 
incapable of resenting anything, it would be impossible after Mr. 
Asquith’s answer in the House for such a paragraph to appear in 
the Press over the name of a Coalition Member of Parliament. 
At any rate Mr. T. P. O’Connor robs us of the right to hug 
illusions on this question. 

I regret to believe that Sir Rufus Isaacs will take the Lord Chief Justiceship. From 
his own point of view I believe he is making a mistake. After all, there is no particular 
attractiveness even in so lofty a position to a man of his extraordinary gifts and enviable 
position. He has wealth; he makes a sacrifice of income in taking even so highly 
remunerative a position ; above all, he leaves the robust activities of political warfare, 
in which he rejoices, for the Elysian Fields of the Bench, where his tongue has to be 
tied with regard to the things he feels most deeply about ; it is as bad, it is even worse, 
than going to the House of Lords, for in the House of Lords, after all, there is an oppor- 
tunity now and again of saying something and doing something for the Democratic 
cause. But, all the same, I am afraid the fighting ranks of the Liberal Party are 
going to lose Sir Rufus Isaacs. 


WELT POLITIK 


I 


THE deep significance of this comprehensive term as interpreted 
by all Germans is one that vitally concerns the British Empire 
in its maritime power and world-wide prestige, as well as in its 
industries and commerce. It is, therefore, a phase of foreign 
policy which is deserving of close attention and study by all who 
regard the influence and prosperity of Britain as essential to the 
welfare of humanity and the progress of the world. 

A recent work entitled Modern Germany * by Mr. Ellis Barker 
describes and examines the whole subject in a masterly and con- 
vincing manner. Its seven hundred pages are replete with facts 
and figures and quotations which are not only clearly and 
lucidly arranged, but bring home with logical force those lessons 
in world policy which it was Mr. Ellis Barker’s object to 
expound, but seven hundred pages of stiff reading however 
instructive and important, even when admirably presented 
and expressed, are perhaps somewhat repellent to a public 
which is either too busy or too indolent to apply itself 
to serious reading. Many of our politicians and our business 
men are so profoundly immersed in their own particular duties 
or business that they have not time to pay much attention to 
questions outside those special occupations, while among our 
leisured classes it is to be feared that the great majority are so 
engrossed by the pursuit of pleasure that they will not afford 
either the time or the mental effort to master even the simple 
elements of a subject which is too serious for their attention 
or consideration, though vital to their own interests. I have, 
therefore, deemed it both opportune and desirable to compress, 

* Modern Germany, 4thed., 1912. London; Smith Elder & Co. 
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so far as is possible, some,of the teachings recently conveyed in 
this and other publications into the restricted limits of a magazine 
article by employing condensed paraphrases from the works quoted. 
Mr. Ellis Barker introduces the subject with a chapter in which 
he endeavours to analyse the fundamental differences which con- 
stitute the motive forces governing British and German action 
in the field of statecraft, and I cannot do better than put some of 
his axioms and deductions in précis form before the reader. 
‘Germany, before the war of 1870, was a poor and backward 
country; it is now our most dangerous rival by sea and land.” 
What are the causes of this stupendous and menacing change ? 
“In Great Britain both the State and Local Authorities are 
subservient to society. They are deliberately subordinated to the 
individual whose rights and privileges are jealously guarded against 
official interference or coercion, and if private and public rights 
come into collision the former are apt to prove the stronger. In 
Germany, on the contrary, the will of the individual is designedly 
subordinated to the will of the State. Therefore, in matters 
political and economical the whole act together, so that in the 
absence of combined or organised opposition progress in Germany, 
comparatively speaking, is easily and rapidly achieved.” We, 
on the other hand, “have crippled the national executive and 
have substituted Party government, caucus government, mass 
government, carried on by endless disputes for power, miscalled 
discussion, for truly National government.” In Germany 
national and local authorities consider it their duty to lead, to 
initiate, to sow, to plant, to foster, to support, to regulate, to 
instruct. In Great Britain nearly all progress and all great 
reforms have been achieved by individual effort fighting against 
“the inertia, indifference, ill-will and even the opposition of the 
Government, whereas in Germany it is the officials who have 
to overcome the inertia and the indifference of the people.” 
England is individualistic in its temperament, Germany social- 
istic. The one develops personal enterprise, the other collective 
action. The net result of these marked characteristics is that 
German policy is considered, planned, organised and directed 
by Germany’s leaders, whereas English policy is haphazard and 
opportunist, dictated largely by party predilections. Germany 
treats “‘ Welt Politik” as a science of statecraft fraught with the 
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vital interests of the German people, to which their attention 
should be directed ; while we, if we consider it at all, regard it as 
a burdensome obligation imposed by our imperial position, an 
obligation involving irksome responsibilities and complications 
which should be shunned or obscured as far as possible. If, 
therefore, we want to understand the German view of “ Welt 
Politik” we must endeavour to approach it from a German stand- 
point or we shall fail to grasp its vital importance. Germany has 
to consider her place in the world from a point of view totally 
different from ours. She is a State surrounded by other nations 
and races, some friendly, others hostile or unsympathetic. She 
can be assailed by land or sea from all sides. She has no very 
marked natural frontiers to protect her. She has a rapidly 
growing population, for which both colonies and commercial 
expansion are essential. She must expand. She must have her 
place in the sun—or she must abandon her national aspiration to 
become a great world Power. 

It will be convenient if in our examination of the subject we 
first of all consider the relations of Germany to the various 
States which encompass her by land: Austria, Russia, Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium, France and Switzerland. We shall then be 
in a position to appreciate and weigh the motives of German 
policy in its relation to Great Britain, and we shall then, perhaps, 
also be able to take a sounder and therefore safer view of German 
ambitions. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary.—The intimate relations of 
these two allied empires are dominated and threatened by racial 
questions. In Germany there are to-day 66,000,000 Germans, 
whereas in Austria-Hungary there are only 11,500,000, and even 
that relatively small proportion is rapidly decreasing and being 
absorbed into the Slavonic and Magyar elements of the dual 
empire. In Bohemia two-thirds of the population is Czech, while 
in Prague, though the seat of an ancient and famous German 
University, less than 10 per cent. of the mhabitants are Germans, 
so that the once dominant German language and influence are 
being replaced by the Czech tongue and Czech ideals. In Moravia 
the same tendency is observable, only one quarter of the population 
is now German. In Silesia and Galicia a like process is going 
on, German children by force of propinquity and education are 
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becoming Czechs or Poles or Ruthenians. Even in Conserva- 
tive Tyrol German children in the southern districts are being 
Italianised. In Buda-Pesth half a century ago half the inhabit- 
ants were Germans; to-day only about one tenth can be justly so 
described, as the Germans are being steadily Magyarised. Taking 
the population of the Empire as a whole at least 60 per 
cent. are Magyars, Slavs and Italians, and in a few decades at 
most Austria-Hungary will be essentially a Slav and not a German 
State. To what does all this pomt? To the absolute certainty 
that as time goes on, Austria, however loyal to-day to the German 
Alliance, must sooner or later be governed by Slav ideals and 
become an unreliable factor in that alliance. The predominance 
of those alien elements in the Dual Monarchy must inexorably 
tend to the weakening, ifnot the absolute dissolution, of the Teutonic 
bond between the two empires, but apart from this manifest 
racial fact due weight must even now be given to the relations of 
Austria-Hungary to Italy and the Balkan States, for those relations 
have been of late profoundly affected by the phenomenal growth 
of Italy and by the recent cataclysm in the Balkan Peninsula. 
No one who has lived in German Tyrol or in northern Italy 
can help being aware of the strong antipathy which prevails there 
between Austrians and Italians, and that sentiment extends in 
varying degrees to other regions of the two countries. Italy 
has never forgotten her historical association in Roman and 
Venetian days with the domination of the Adriatic, nor has she 
ever forgiven the crushing despotism of Austrian rule in the cen- 
turies before Solferino and Italian liberation. Italia irredenta 
is still a burning question and a bitter cry with Italian patriots, 
and nothing but the force majeure of temporary interests has in 
the past kept Italy within the orbit of the Triple Alliance. That 
alliance she only entered in the days of her weakness as a counter- — 
poise to French aggression in Tunis. The Austrian Alliance was 
then an act of self preservation. It is to-day almost an anachronism. 
Italian interests are no longer served or protected by the Alliance. 
Italy can very well hold her own and could, moreover, doubtless 
count on the interested support of other Powers. She is, therefore, 
in a strong position and can take her own line. Whenever she 
may consider the Austrian understanding as worthless she will 
follow her traditional inclinations and dissolve the Triple Alliance. 
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She may even become a hostile element to Austria in the grouping 
of the Powers, as ‘“‘in case of a reconciliation with France she 
might resume her Irredentist policy and renew her claims upon 
Austrian territory.” * The Austrian territories which the Irre- 
dentists claim most persistently are the Southern Tyrol and 
parts of Austria and Dalmatia with the towns of Trieste, Pola 
and Fiume. Of the 900,000 inhabitants of the Tyrol about 
400,000 are Italians, Trieste is as Italian as is Genoa, nine- 
tenths of its inhabitants being Italians. 

Let us now glance at the relations of Austria to the Balkan 
States, for on these relations largely depend the extent to which 
Austria can be regarded as a powerful or even a useful element 
in the Triple Alliance. The events of the past year in the Balkans 
have clearly demonstrated the antagonism between Austria and 
Servia, not to mention other Balkan States, and it is obvious that 
in any future struggle between Slav and Teuton, Austria will have 
to reckon with Servia and with Servian intrigues in her own 
Slavonic provinces. We must remember that Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and Dalmatia are inhabited principally by Servians, and that 
consequently such a contingency would compel her to take 
military measures to counteract the menace brooding over the 
south-eastern frontier of the empire. The probable rise of 
Greece as a maritime Power in the Eastern Mediterranean may 
also compromise her naval position in those waters, for it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the sympathies of a renascent Greece 
will for traditional and dynastic reasons be with the Triple Entente 
rather than with the Triple Alliance. 

An unbiased consideration of the several factors in this 
problem on which I have touched above cannot but lead to the 
conclusion that Austria-Hungary is no longer, or at all events 
will soon cease to be, a brilliant second to Germany in the thrilling 
political drama of European rivalry. Germany will then cease 
to find a counterpoise to Russia in Austria-Hungary. This dis- 
turbance of the existing Balance of Power is not altogether in the 
interests of peace. 

Germany and Russia.—‘‘ Germany’s restlessness springs from 
her need of expansion and from a vague sense of future danger.” 
In this pithy sentence Mr. Ellis Barker has epitomised the rela- 

* Opinion expressed in 1888 by Bismarck. 
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tions of Germany to the great Slav Empire on her eastern frontier. 
T he need of expansion is a yearly increasing need, while the sparsely 
populated Baltic provinces of Russia, with their Germanic traditions 
and German nucleus, are a constant allurement to the wistful 
gaze of Pan-German enthusiasts. “Germany’s greatest needs 
are elbow-room and territorial security.” There is the elbow- 
room, and there, perhaps, may territorial security be found! The 
danger which most immediately menaces Germany would appear 
to be the rapidly growing strength of Russia, for if the present rate 
of increase continues Russia, in less than fifty years, will have 
300,000,000 inhabitants, while Germany can hardly hope to have 
one third of that number within her present borders. Thus Russia 
becomes every day a more stupendous danger to Germany. 
Indeed, the Russian menace has been a nightmare to Germany 
ever since the days of Bismarck. In his time German policy 
aimed at the maintenance of friendship with Russia and of 
discord between Russia and England. That policy has faded away 
and in its place has arisen one of seeking to distract and weaken 
Russia. The results of the Russo-Japanese War and the internal 
situation of Russia seemed for a time to justify that policy, but 
it, too, has ceased to be effective, and Germany is now compelled 
to reconsider her position. In that necessity lies a great danger 
to the peace of Europe. 

The Pan-German expansionists can easily demonstrate that 
success in a war with Russia is more likely now than hereafter, 
that St. Petersburg is now a better objective than Moscow ever 
was, and that its situation renders it peculiarly open to attack 
by a Power commanding the Baltic, as in such a case an army 
could advance on the capital either via Esthonia or via Finland 
without much risk to its communications. They can point out 
that the Baltic provinces are sparsely populated by non-Muscovites, 
that they could easily provide for two or three more million 
inhabitants, and that they therefore offer a suitable field for 
colonisation by Germans amongst a people who would welcome 
German rule, and, moreover, that the Baltic provinces are easily 
defended owing to the strategical barrier afforded by Lake Peipus 
and Lake Pskoff, while, to adapt a Napoleonic simile, the posses- 
sion of Esthonia would be a pistol held to the head of Russia. 


There is much that is captivating to a Pan-German strategist 
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in these arguments, for it must be remembered that in the 
Baltic provinces there are more Germans than Russians, and 
that in the large towns the proportion of Germans varies from 
25 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the whole. The Germans, moreover, 
represent the aristocracy and the intelligence of the country; the 
landowners, merchants, lawyers, doctors, teachers are all Germans. 
In Riga alone there are published twenty German newspapers and 
periodicals. Most of the Letts and Esthonians belong to the 
Lutheran church. Less than 2 per cent. of the whole population is 
Muscovite, the rest are Esthonians, Letts, Germans and Jews. 
Where else in Europe could Germany find so suitable a field for 
German expansion ? 

Finland is another region open to attack by a naval Power 
commanding the Baltic. Of its 3,000,000 inhabitants only 6000 
are Russians and of the 2,500,000 Finns 98 per cent. are Lutherans, 
as also are the Swedes who number 400,000. If Germany should 
defeat Russia she might restore to Finland her freedom and 
guarantee her independence. Finland would then become virtu- 
ally a German protectorate, while as a sure ally of Germany her 
harbours would prove a constant menace to the Russian capital 
and to its sea-borne commerce, which, however, would be equally 
annihilated by the passing of Riga and the other Baltic ports 
into German hands. 

This policy, however, presupposes the unqualified command 
of the Baltic, assuring and facilitating the operations of German 
armies in Esthonia or Finland ; and as such a naval domination can 
only be obtained by precluding the intervention of a third naval 
Power, it follows that the closing of the Baltic in war-time becomes 
a sine qué non for German strategy in these regions. That subject 
will be more fitly dealt with when considering the case of Denmark. 
Finally, there is the eternal question of Poland. The reconstitu- 
tion of the Grand Duchy as an autonomous nationality combined 
perhaps with Posen and under the protection of Germany might 
provide a buffer State which would thrust Russia still further back 
towards Asia and constitute a useful and reliable protection to 
Germany’s eastern frontier, while at the same time relieving her 
of some domestic anxieties. It must, however, be here observed 
that it isnot to the interest of England that an Asiatic direction 
should again be given to Russian policy. 
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Germany and Denmark.—Denmark holds the keys of the Baltic! 
“She can always close the Sound and the two Belts against a 
purely naval attack, but she cannot close the Baltic against a 
combined naval and military attack.” This broad fact is the crux 
of the whole strategical situation in the Baltic. A glance at the 
map of Europe shows the great similarity in a naval and strategical 
sense between the Black Sea and the Baltic. As Constantinople 
dominates the entrance to the former so Copenhagen closes the 
main channel to the latter. ‘‘ Both seas are practically inland 
lakes, which are almost unapproachable to a hostile fleet except by 
permission of the State holding the straits which lead to it.” 
It is true there are other passages besides the Sound, but both the 
Great Belt and the Little Belt are difficult to navigate, and conse- 
quently the passage by the Sound has always been the favourite 
route. On the other hand, though the easiest it is barely deep 
enough for the larger warships of the present day, and these 
have to pass through the more tortuous and difficult Belts, but 
they too can be easily closed by heavy guns, submarine mines and 
torpedo-boats, so that it is indisputable that Denmark holds the 
keys of the Baltic, and that against a purely naval Power she can 
close it at will and so indirectly protect Kiel from a naval bom- 
bardment by a Western Power and also guarantee the Baltic 
coast of Prussia against threats of attack or blockade. The 
importance of Denmark to German naval strategy is also empha- 
sised by the fact that for the next two or three years the North 
Sea Canal will not be fit for the passage of German Super- 
Dreadnoughts, an important factor in the problem, and par- 
ticularly so as Wilhelmshaven is by no means an ideal port for 
big ships. Anyhow, Nature has placed Germany’s principal war 
harbour in the Baltic, and Denmark holds the keys of that sea. 
If those keys were to pass into hostile hands Kiel could be easily 
watched and the German fleet shut up in the Baltic. Can 
Germany afford to take the risk involved by this fact! History 
shows that twice in the Napoleonic wars England was compelled 
by force of circumstances to wrest those keys from Denmark, 
although at the time a neutral State. The same thing might 
conceivably happen again; therefore Germany, in case of war 
with England, would be sorely tempted to forestall any such action 
by seizing the Danish islands herself, as “from the German point 
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of view the possession of the entrances to the Baltic is absolutely 
necessary.” If she holds the Danish islands she is quite secure 
at Kiel and Stettin and Danzig, while operations by sea and land 
against Russia in the Gulf of Finland will become practically 
safe and easy. Moreover, for Germany there is little difficulty 
in acquiring the mastery over all the openings of the Baltic, 
“* as in a few hours she could throw a very large number of troops 
from Kiel and other Baltic harbours into the islands of Funen and 
Zealand, and in a few days even the whole Danish Peninsula 
might be occupied.’ The possession of the Danish islands would 
confer still another advantage to Germany after the North Sea 
Canal has been rendered navigable for her largest battleships. 
She would then possess what is termed in strategy the advantage 
of interior lines. For whilst her opponents would have to watch 
both the Kattegat and the North Sea ports, she could mass her 
fleet at will in either direction without the certain knowledge of 
her opponents. 

Germany and Holland.—T he importance of Holland to Germany 
is incalculable whether regarded from a commercial, a colonial, 
or a naval point of view. 

“Holland lies right across Germany’s greatest trade-route. 
By far the most important of the German coal and iron fields, 
and by far the larger part of her more important industries lie on 
or near the Rhine and its tributaries.” While the English coal- 
fields and English industrial centres enjoy the advantage of 
proximity to the sea, German coalfields and industrial centres 
lie from 150 to 350 miles away. Therefore, Germany would be 
quite incapable of competing with Great Britain but for the 
cheap water carriage afforded by the Rhine and the canals. 
Germany’s export trade is chiefly oversea trade: the preservation 
of her oversea trade is therefore of vital importance to Germany, 
and cheap water carriage is an essential condition. Not only does 
the bulk of her exports flow down the Rhine valley, but also by it 
enter her most valuable and necessary imports. Hence Antwerp * 
and Rotterdam are more important seaports for Germany than 
are even Hamburg and Bremen. In fact, the shipping business 
of the former ports combined is double that of the latter. It may 
be noted that nearly 25,000,000 tons of goods cross the German- 


* Of course Antwerp is in Belgium, but the same arguments apply. 
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Dutch frontier at Emmerich, of which nearly 15,000,000 are 
imports. “The great prosperity of Holland is largely derived 
from the German through traffic.” ‘“‘The bulk of the German- 
Dutch Rhine trade consists of imports of grain and Swedish 
iron ore and of exports of German coal and German manufactured 
goods, chiefly ironware.” 

All this shows the necessity for German policy to obtain the 
command of the mouths of the Rhine. Indeed, “‘ an economic 
union of Holland and Germany is an absolute necessity.” 

Germany’s attitude towards Holland may be summed up in 
the words, “peaceful penetration and gradually increasing 
economic pressure.” Such pressure she can exert by means of 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal. This canal system will eventually link 
the Rhine with the North Sea, and Germany will then be able, by 
simple fiscal manipulation, to draw the bulk of the Rhine traffic 
away from the Netherlands towards Emden. Such a diversion 
would cripple Dutch commerce. Consequently, “‘ Holland is 
economically dependent on Germany, and her economical incor- 
poration with Germany becomes an unavoidable necessity for the 
Dutch.” Indeed, “many Dutch and Belgian merchants are of 
opinion that their business would wondertfully benefit by joining 
the German Customs Union, and they view with serious appre- 
hension Germany’s exertions to divert her enormous oversea 
trade from Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Antwerp to Emden.” 

From the commercial let us turn to the naval point of view. 
“The mouths of the Rhine together with the mouths of the 
Meuse and Scheldt would be exceedingly precious to Germany, 
not only for economic purposes, but for naval and military purposes 
as well.” 

In an article written twelve years ago which has been attributed 
to Prince Bulow it was said, “The naval expansion of Germany 
will not end until a German navy floats on the sea that can compete 
with that of Great Britain. Equally strong on sea and land the 
world may choose our friendship or our enmity. The strong can 
make that choice, but Holland will do well to stand by us, not so 
much for our sake as for her own existence.’ “If Germany 
possessed the mouths of the Rhine she would be able to create there 
a number of excellent naval bases which owing to the Dutch 
islands lying in front of them would be safe from attack.” 
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“The absorption of Holland by Germany would not only seriously 
compromise our trade with the former country but would per- 
manently threaten the naval and military security of England, 
therefore Germany could not expect to acquire Holland forcibly 
without a life-and-death struggle with England,” and therefore her 
object would seem to be to absorb Holland economically and 
gradually by such measures as a Customs Union, a Railway Union, 
and her secret inclusion in the circle of the Triple Alliance. The 
point for us to remember is, that if Germany possessed the 
control of the Dutch and Belgian ports, not only would she be 
nearer her objective, but we should have two fronts to watch, 
for we could not simultaneously blockade the mouths of the 
Scheldt, the Rhine, the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, not to 
mention Kiel and the Baltic. 

It is sometimes asserted that Holland can always defy a 
German invasion by flooding her military frontier, and it is quite 
true that in twenty-four hours the north-west corner of Holland 
may be converted into an impregnable island fortress, but apart 
from the wish to take so drastic a course, the Dutch may not 
be given the time necessary for flooding their country. Only 
fifty miles separate Muiden, where are the most important 
sluices, from the German frontier, and a cowp de main by means of 
German motor-cars may forestall the Dutch engineers. 

Finally, we have to consider the colonial aspect of the subject. 
The Dutch colonies are not ideal ones from a climatic standpoint, 
but they offer immense opportunities for the trader, the planter, 
and the administrator. The potentialities of those Eastern colonies 
in tea, rubber, spices, coffee, oil, rice, tobacco, sugar and copra are 
enormous, and Germany in weighing the advantages of the incor- 
poration of Holland within her system cannot fail to be powerfully 
influenced by such considerations. 

Germany and Belgium.—As in dealing with the case of Holland 
we have already alluded to the great importance of Antwerp to the 
sea-borne commerce of Germany, we need not consider further 
that aspect of the case, but the military aspect of Antwerp is of 
supreme importance to Great Britain as well as to Belgium. The 
great Napoleon regarded its possession as a loaded pistol held to 
the head of England, and indeed its principal raison @étre as a 
fortified place is to serve as a éte de pont to a British army landed 
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for the protection of Belgian neutrality. Its value as such is 
likely to be greatly diminished by the projected fortification of 
Flushing on the Dutch island of Walcheren, which completely 
commands the approaches to Antwerp from the sea. It is, in 
fact, commonly supposed that the Dutch have been induced to 
fortify Flushing under pressure from Germany, or at least at her 
instigation. If Holland should fall into German hands Antwerp 
would soon suffer a like fate, which would not only add enormously 
to the naval power of Germany, but would permanently chain the 
British Fleet to the Channel. 

The military importance of Belgium, great as it is to us, is 
greater still to France, for by the valley of the Meuse the great 
fortified line of defence which stretches from Verdun to Epinal 
and Belfort can be turned. That the Germans are fully alive 
to the advantages of adopting this course is clearly shown by the 
lavish expenditure which Germany has incurred of late years in the 
construction and perfecting of strategical railways leading to the 
front Aix-la-Chapelle, Malmedy, St. Vith. Indeed, it seems 
certain that a great turning movement through the Ardennes 
must form part of the German plan of invasion. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the absorption of 
Belgium would not only enhance enormously her military position 
vis-d-vis Anglo-French military co-operation, but would add to the 
German Empire the great potential resources of the Congo, 
and give her a great West African dominion stretching from 
Nigeria to the Great Lakes. 

Germany and France.—Strategically speaking France is most 
unfortunately situated compared with Germany. To begin with, 
Berlin is 400 miles from the frontier, while Paris is only 170 miles. 
Moreover, Berlin is protected by a triple line of strong natural 
defences, namely: (1) The Vosges and the Rhine; (2) The Weser 
and the Thuringer Wald; (3)The Elbe. While France on the 
other hand has no natural line of defence, but depends on 
the artificial barrier of fortified positions which extends from 
Belfast through Epinal to Verdun. That line can be turned 
either through Belgium or through Switzerland. We have 
already referred to the Belgian problem, and we shall allude 
later on to that of Switzerland. It suffices to say here that 
incontestably the better line is the one through Belgium and 
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the Ardennes, and herein lies the vital importance to France of 
the entente with England, with its hope and prospect of British 
assistance in the direction from which the French line of defence 
is most dangerously exposed to attack. There is still another, 
though a more remote, advantage in British co-operation. The 
German fleet is now so vastly superior to that of France that 
without English support France would be exposed to a landing in 
force on the Channel coast which might seriously compromise 
her plan of defence. 

So much for the strategical situation! The amiable senti- 
mentalist may say, “ Why discuss it?” France no longer talks 
of “la Revanche,’ Germany cannot afford to go to war, and does 
not want to. Has not Mr. Norman Angell clearly demonstrated 
the futility of war! This may be all true in theory. France does 
not talk of revenge, but it never forgets the dictum of Gambetta 
with its deep and sombre menace, “ ne parlez jamais de la guerre 
mais pensez y toujours.” 

Germany naturally does not want any more French Depart- 
ments and is fully aware of the risks and cost of war, but Germany 
must expand. Every year an extra million babies are crying out 
for more room, and as the expansion of Germany by peaceful 
means seems impossible Germany can only provide for those 
babies at the cost of potential foes, and France is one of them. 

A vanquished France might give Germany all she wants. The 
immense colonial possessions of France present a tantalising 
and provoking temptation to German cupidity which, it cannot 
be too often repeated, is not mere envious greed but stern necessity. 
The same struggle for life and space which more than a thousand 
years ago drove one Teutonic wave after another across the 
Rhine and the Alps is now once more a great compelling force. 
Colonies fit to receive the German surplus population are the 
greatest need of Germany. This aspect of the case may be all 
very sad and very wicked, but it is true. We may judge the 
Germans out of their own mouths. Here are a few pertinent 
quotations * given by Mr. Ellis Barker from German sources in 
connection with the Morocco incident. 


* Vide pages 231, 236 and 268 of Modern Germany. Professor Fischer is the greatest 
German authority on Morocco. Von Kiderlen-Wachter was, of course, the Foreign 
Secretary and Zimmermann his deputy. 
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Morocco occupies to-day a position of the very greatest importance. The most 
important trade-routes pass by its coast . . . . The importance of the Moroccan harbours 
lies in their position, for thence many a vital nerve of the nations of Europe may be cut 
through. . . . In the hands of a European Power able to develop its rich resources, 
Morocco may become a source of strength of the first importance, able to cause a change 
in the Balance of Power in Europe. (Professor Fischer.) 

I support the policy of partitioning Morocco. The pan-Germanic idea is absolutely 
justified. You can rely upon it that we shall stick to Morocco. (Herr von Kiderlen- 
Wachter. ) 

We do not want compensations. We want Morocco. (Herr Zimmermann.) 


But Morocco is not the only valuable acquisition which the 
French colonies can offer. Madagascar, Saigon, and New Cale- 
donia are all desirable acquisitions from one point of view or 
another, while a West Indian island would be very useful in 
connection with the Panama Canal. So it seems and is absurd to 
accept the theory of Mr. Norman Angell that even a successful 
war is profitless and futile. France has much to lose by war and 
Germany has much to gain. Herein lies ihe temptation and the 
danger. Herein, too, lies the ceaseless and rsinous struggle of 
armaments, and herein for France lies the dire necessity of linking 
her foreign policy with that of powerful allies. 

Switzerland.—The last foreign country bordering on the 
German Empire with which we have to deal is Switzerland. 
Happily for her she seems the least involved of all European 
nations in the Maelstrom of German “ Welt Politik.’ I have already 
referred to the possibility of the French line of defence being 
turned by way of Switzerland, but that possibility is a very remote 
one and hardly comes within the field of practical consideration. 
Strategically speaking, it would be an eccentric movement with 
reference to Paris,and would expose the German line of communica- 
tions to a formidable and perhaps fatal counterstroke, so that it is 
scarcely conceivable that this line of attack would be adopted by 
any but a lunatic marching madly to destruction. Moreover, 
the Swiss Army 1s efficient, well organised, patriotic and thoroughly 
adapted to its réle and the terrain, so that I think we may accept 
as a foregone conclusion that Switzerland will not become a theatre 
of war in the titanic struggle of the future. 


I have now reviewed in succession the relations of Germany 
to the Continental nations surrounding her, and before proceeding 
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to discuss the bearing of those relations on our own position and 
the application of ‘‘ Welt Politik” to ourselves it may be as well if 
I summarise, in a few concise paragraphs, what has been already 
said above. 

Germany is a great naval and military Power which, owing 
to the ever-increasing pressure of population, must expand. She 
is governed by far-seeing statesmen who conceive it to be their 
duty to develop commerce and industry and so to shape the 
national policy that it shall conform to that supreme need of 
expansion which presses on Germany. She is ringed round by 
foreign countries, some of which are friendly, some neutral, and 
some more or less hostile. To the south she sees her partners 
in the Triple Alliance being gradually divorced from her by 
the remorseless logic of events; Austria-Hungary losing the force 
of German sentiment and threatened with the disruptive action 
of Slavonic ideals; Italy drifting away on the tide of self-interest 
and reawakened ambitions; Roumania absorbed in Balkan 
entanglements, Turkey—a once prospective ally—hopelessly 
crippled for a generation. 

On the east there is the great Muscovite empire, growing 
rapidly in population and in power. Yet Russia presents in her 
Baltic provinces the only possible field for German expansion in 
Europe, while a successful war might convert Poland and Finland 
into useful buffer States. 

On the north there is Denmark holding the key of the situation 
in the Baltic and yet too weak to retain it in a crisis. To the 
west there is Holland, through whose low-lying plains ebbs and 
flows the commerce of Western Germany, and the possession of 
whose ports seems almost a vital necessity if Germany is ever 
to become a great world Power. There, too, is Belgium, destined 
perhaps to become again the cockpit of Europe, the base of a 
strategic offensive against France or possibly for a counter 
attack from Antwerp on the German flank. 

South and west again is France, the traditional enemy, the 
objective and pivot of all German policy in Europe. A country 
compelled by the weakness of her strategical position and the 
attraction of her great possessions to gird herself for a life-and- 
death struggle, as well as to seek for allies. 

Finally, there is Switzerland, securely sheltered from the 
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tornado of war by the mountainous character of her topography 
as well as by the patriotic devotion of her sons. 

How will all these conflicting interests and conditions group 
themselves and interact on each other, when the latent forces of 
“Welt Politik” are stirred into motion by the inexorable pres- 
sure of race evolution and international rivalries? The solution 
of this absorbing problem depends, perhaps, more on the relation 
of Great Britain toGerman “ Welt Politik” than on any other factor. 
The study of that aspect of the problem must, owing to its im- 
portance and complexity, be left to another article, for which 
the ground will have been prepared by what has been said in the 
preceding pages. 


WATCHMAN. 
August 1913 


ARMAMENT AND POLICY 


THE question of National Service appears to be approaching 
the area of practical politics. It is no longer pooh-poohed as 
the dream of irresponsible faddists, nor is it laughed out of Court 
as inconsistent with the temper and traditions of the British 
public. Even the Westminster Gazette devotes almost daily 
articles to prove the advantages of the voluntary system, and 
the satisfactory condition of our military defences, and in its 
vigorous denunciation of all who disagree with its conclusions 
sometimes appears to protest too much. It almost seems as if a 
doubt had arisen as to the soundness of its arguments, and, as if it 
were trying to keep up its own courage and that of its Liberal 
readers, by the strenuousness with which it shouts its shibboleths 
to the world. The refrain that we are an island kingdom and 
have no interest in happenings on the Continent of Europe has 
done service for many a long day, and is dished up from time to 
time as if knowledge of our geographical position were a monopoly 
of the opponents of compulsory service. Of course we are 
essentially a sea Power. So is Japan. Yet without her army 
she could never have driven the Russians from Manchuria and 
so laid the foundations of her freedom and independence. If we 
are ever called upon to employ troops on the Continent of Europe 
it will be in the vital interests of the Empire and in no spirit of 
adventure or vainglorious militarism. 

All the talk about foreign aggression and a desire to take part 
in an adventurous policy in Europe, which is hurled against 
those who presume to criticise the voluntary system or who 
refuse to accept the dictum of the authorities that the state of 
our military preparedness is in every way satisfactory, is singu- 
larly inept and beside the question. Without doubt armaments 
must be subservient to policy, but surely the European policy of 
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this country is perfectly clear to the ordinary man. There is 
nothing obscure about it. There is nothing which is not straight- 
forward and above board. We are bound by treaty to maintain 
the neutrality of Belgium, and we are bound in honour to help 
France if attacked by Germany. This is the situation in a nut- 
shell. Nothing can be simpler. Nothing can be more likely than 
that we may be called upon at short notice to fulfil these obliga- 
tions, and the question arises, are we in a position to do so? It 
will make no difference whether we have a Unionist or a Liberal 
Government in power at the moment: the obligation will be 
there, and will have to be met. 

Leaving patriotism entirely out of the question these are con- 
siderations of vital importance to ourselves. They are, indeed, to 
put it at its lowest, matters which are dictated by motives of 
absolute self-interest. Belgium in the hands of a strong Power, 
with its fine harbours in close proximity to our shores, would be a 
standing menace to this country, and it would be suicidal for us 
to submit to its occupation by Germany without a fight. The 
Belgians themselves have begun to realise the meaning of 
Germany’s strategic railways which run right up to their frontier, 
and have decided to double the strength of their army. They recog- 
nise that a war between France and Germany would mean the 
immediate violation of their territory, since the frontiers of these 
countries are so strong as to render a direct attack extremely 
hazardous. Our statesmen are of course aware that the occupa- 
tion of, say, Antwerp by Germany would be as great a menace 
to this country as was the occupation of Port Arthur by the 
Russians to Japan. Whether the contingency has percolated 
through to the public intelligence is doubtful, but I maintain 
that the possibility is always present, and may at no distant date 
render action by this country on the Continent imperative in 
its own interests. For similar reasons it would be impossible for 
us to stand by and see France crushed by her powerful neighbour. 
Should we be called upon to fight on the side of France it will be just 
as much a fight for the liberty of Europe as it was in the old 
days when we fought against her. The problem remains the 
same, though the centre of gravity has changed. I have no 
wish to labour these points. ‘They are, or ought to be, patent to 
all students of European history, but what I wish to emphasise 
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is that the Army, which advocates of compulsory service want, 
is not destined for purposes of aggression but is merely necessary 
for the prudent guarding of our interests as a world Power. All 
the talk of disarmament or the restriction of armaments has 
been shown by the action of Germany and other European States 
to have been absolute twaddle. It has never deceived any but 
a few faddists whose aim seems to be to encourage the apathy and 
want of patriotism of the youth of the country and to gain a few 
votes by wilfully misleading the electorate. The pitiable speech 
of the Chief Ministerial Whip at Manchester last March proved 
the hopelessness of getting the professional politician to regard 
the question from anything but a Party point of view and the 
attempt to score by imputing the worst motives to his opponents 
only showed the difficulty of getting the question discussed on 
its merits. 

To describe Lord Roberts’ campaign as “ infamous” showed 
a want of taste which is happily rare even in our parliamentary 
struggles, and the assertion that the ‘‘ Tories sneer at the efforts 
and deride the usefulness of those who sacrifice their time and 
leisure to the patriotic duty of serving in the Territorials” is a 
perversion of the truth in glaring contrast with the facts. Those 
who are criticised on the contrary are not the men who are 
serving in the Territorials but those who refuse to make any 
sacrifice to patriotic duty. Over and over again the patriotism 
of the Territorials has been praised and their devotion to 
duty eulogised, and the fact that, wnder present conditions, it is 
impossible for them to become efficient is the bed-rock of the 
present agitation. The advocates of compulsion maintain that 
the safety of the country is not assured under the present system, 
and that without some drastic change it is impossible to provide 
a force adequate in numbers and training to the task it may, in 
the absence of the expeditionary force, have to undertake, and 
that, however willing and anxious the Territorials may be, the 
conditions under which they serve render it impossible for them 
to attain the necessary standard. It is not denied, even in the 
most optimistic of official quarters, that the training of the force is 
insufficient for war, nor is it denied that to increase that training to 
any appreciable extent would be to destroy the force altogether. 
That is the price which the country has to pay for the voluntary 
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system. You must either have a poorly trained force, or you 
must go without one altogether. The moment you attempt to 
give your men an adequate training the force will, ¢pso facto, dis- 
appear, not from any indisposition on the part of the men to 
face their responsibilities, but from the obvious fact that their 
competitors in civil life, having undertaken no such responsibilities, 
are free to oust them from the employment which for the moment 
they are bound to neglect. In a compulsory system this unfair 
competition is entirely absent. All start fair and none are handi- 
capped in the race, and the argument applies with even greater 
force to the employers than it does to the men themselves. At 
present the patriotic suffer and those who make no sacrifice at 
all positively benefit by their want of patriotism and the shirking of 
their responsibilities. We are sometimes told that the very idea of 
compulsion is foreign to the nature of the free-born Briton; that it 
is his privilege to let others fight for him; that as long as he can 
put the burthen of defending his country on the shoulders of some 
one else he would be a fool to undertake the task himself; that 
the defence of his women and children is no aflair of his, and that 
his duty to his country is fulfilled by paying his taxes for the 
support of a small professional Army. It is not a high ideal. It 
is hardly a state of mind to be proud of, yet we hear it proclaimed 
with much insistence by the supporters of the voluntary system. 

It is true that in the past many of the victories won by this 
country were achieved by armies in which the proportion of 
Britons to other nationalities was very small. It was the habit 
in days gone by to hire Swiss or Hessians or Brunswickers to do 
our fighting, and even in the Peninsular War the Duke of Welling- 
ton had a large proportion of aliens under his command. But 
these days are over. Modern Empires no longer let out their 
professional soldiers on hire, and the Briton must make up his 
mind to face the music himself; and I am convinced that in case 
of emergency he would come forward and do his best. The 
greatest lesson, however, that we have learned in recent wars, in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and more recently in the Turko- 
Bulgarian War is that troops without adequate training are at the 
mercy of highly trained and disciplined opponents. For instance, 
the Turkish artillery was rarely able to come into action against 
the Bulgarians because the well-trained gunners of the Allies 
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knocked out their opponents’ batteries before they had fired a 
shot. In this connection we are told the Territorials want six 
months training to become efficient, or nearly twice as long as it 
took the Bulgarians to drive the Turks behind the lines of Chatalja. 

I shall no doubt be told that all this is true, but that in the 
past we have always muddled through somehow and that we 
probably shall again. I think those who comfort themselves in 
this way forget that since Waterloo we have never run up against 
a first-class Power thoroughly prepared for war. In the Crimea 
no doubt our organisation was deplorable, but luckily so was that 
of the Russians; and since that time all our campaigns have been 
carried on against Natives, or, as in the case of the Boers, against 
those who were not highly organised or up to date. They forget 
that relatively the nations of Europe have advanced out of all 
proportion to the progress we have made. They have become 
veritable nations in arms, and their training and organisation, 
to say nothing of their vast reserves, have entirely altered our 
relative positions the one to the other. In saying this I am not 
for one moment forgetting our Fleet, but a fleet can never end a 
war, nor can it march across mountains. Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg and Sir John French have uncompromisingly endorsed this 
view. It will be remembered that Waterloo was not fought till 
ten years after Trafalgar, and that the interval after the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet was occupied with incessant fighting on 
land. To my mind the question is not are the Territorials better 
than the Volunteers, but are they adequate in numbers and train- 
ing for the work they may be called upon to carry out? We all 
admit their superiority in organisation to the Volunteers, just as 
we admit that the Regular Army for its size is more efficient than it 
was a few years ago. This, however, is begging the question and 
does not prove that we have advanced in efficiency and in pre- 
paration for war in the same ratio as our potential enemies. It is 
the relative values that are so vitally altered. 

Towards the end of the Boer War this country was denuded 
of troops, and had not our Navy been supreme we should have 
been an easy prey to invasion. Since that time the relative 
strength of our Fleet has been reduced, and it would not now be 
safe to send so many troops out of the country, and, if it were, I 
doubt whether public opinion would let them go, at any rate until 
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the Territorials had had enough training to take their place. 
All this, no doubt, has been said many times before. The country 
has been warned again and again, and those who have dared to 
suggest that our state of preparedness is not perfect have been 
jecred at and scoffed at as pessimists and alarmists. And who 
are these pessimists and alarmists? Why, the very men who, 
from practical experience in the field, know what they are talking 
about. Men like Lord Roberts, who have nothing to gain by 
advocating an unpopular course, men who having no axes to 
grind and, having reached the highest steps of the ladder of 
military ambition, have no reason to speak except from the 
point of view of their country’s weal. There are signs, I think, 
that they are no longer speaking to deaf ears. That the Chair has 
been taken at Wolverhampton and Leeds by two Radical Mayors 
at meetings in support of compulsory training is a welcome sign 
that this question may yet be raised above the strife of Party 
warfare, and the enthusiasm which the propaganda has aroused 
in the country shows that public opinion no longer regards 
some form of compulsion for home service as outside the range 
of practical politics and is ready to approach the question with 
an open and unbiased mind. 
ERROLL. 
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THYRSIS DE NOS JOURS 


WITH PROFOUND APOLOGIES TO THE SHADE OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


TuyRrsis, on that tempestuous morn in June, 
When your brief bright financial bloom seemed o’er, 
You filled the welkin with your bootless pleas 
And stamped and raved, and all your chamber floor 
With bills unpaid and envious summonses 
And worthless scrip was strewn. 
Friend, I remember yet your parting cry 
From the wet platform as you caught your train, 
En route for easier lands beyond the main, 
The game is up and with the game go I. 


Too quick despairer, wherefore didst thou go ? 
Soon did the high financial pomps come on, 
Soon did the pools and corners ripe and swell 
To monster gambles in gold-dusted con- 
tango, and Oil with homely cottage smeil 
Made stocks a fragrant show. 
Noses that down the alleys curve afar 
Flock to the spoil, and every week-end secs 
Statesmen beneath the dreaming garden trees 
Begging their friends to let them in at par. 


Alack for B-tt-ml-y! Three rivals now! 
First comes Apella, guardian of the laws ; 
Next Cleon from the hills, the shepherd-swain 
Who pleads with silver tongue the people’s cause : 
And last fair Daphnis, to whose soothing strain 
The nymphs of Progress bow. 
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They were the first Occasion’s hand to seize, 
They knew the fruit the earliest tip can yield, 
The golden harvest of the chequered field, 
And what strange crooks are Mammon’s tributaries. 


Ah ! easy access to the hearers’ grace 
When to the trio Hebrew shepherds sing ! 
Yet much I fear that envious tales are rife, 
True tales that need no fancy’s heightening, 
Dim is the goal of sad Apella’s life, 
And Cleon veils his face.— 
Cleon, ah never more the world will see 
Thy Dorian fury on the rich man’s scent, 
Thy god-like scorn of unearned increment, 
For Fate, not Pr-tym-n, hath conquered thee. 


But Daphnis of his own will went away. 
It irked him to be here, he could not rest. 
To a boon western country he hath fled, 
Daphnis, the well-beloved, the bland, the blest. 
Where doubtless now, with flowers engarlanded 
In Bacchic holiday, 
Thou liest reclined, a Caledonian Shah, 
(And purer or more subtle soul than thee 
I trow the casual Dago doth not see) 


Among the septic shades of Bogota. 
* x * x * 


Too long, too long grows now thy absence hence. 
Return, my Thyrsis, from thy alien den. 
England for thee is now the only home. 
And if thou dreadest aught from tongue or pen, 
Let in thine ear a whisper often come 
To banish all suspense.— 
What fearest thou? Resume thine ancient game. 
New codes, new ethics rule this happier hour. 
Dost thou seek proof? Asquith ts still in power, 
The ‘* Daily News ”’ still swears by Cleon’s fame. 


MENANDER. 


THE RISE OF EAST AFRICA 


Ir is barely a quarter of a century ago that the British Govern- 
ment decided that East Africa was a country in which it had 
no interest, whose utility could best be realised as a make-weight 
in future territorial exchanges elsewhere, or possibly as a factor 
in frontier rectifications of adjacent and more valuable territories. 
Fortunately for East Africa and the Empire this view was not 
to prevail. The Government had the prudence to make sure 
before they took their final decision. Sir Gerard Portal was 
sent out to visit the country and invited to make a report upon 
its possibilities ; with the result that all ideas of its abandonment 
or exchange were given up, and a new policy adopted for pene- 
trating into and developing the future Protectorate. 

The briefest visit to Kast Africa and Uganda will convince 
the traveller of the wisdom of that policy. Nor can he fail to 
admire the shrewd foresight of Sir Gerard Portal, or the bold 
enterprise of the Government who acted upon his advice. In 
face of the keen opposition and ridicule of many in England, 
reminiscent of the ridicule heaped upon the authors of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, the Uganda line was begun and completed 
from the coast to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and a main transport 
artery thus established through which now flows in ever-increasing 
quantities the long-stored wealth of the African highlands and 
plains. It is scarcely less remarkable and less satisfactory to 
note that those who criticised most keenly the inception of the 
scheme are those who are destined to be most enriched by the 
products of the country opened up by the Uganda Railway. 

The wealth and progress of East Africa and Uganda are only 
just beginning to be realised and appreciated in England. A 
variety of causes, perhaps, accounts for the apathy shown towards 
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service of British steamers, which has only recently been 
satisfied ; the disturbing echoes of disputes between Government 
and settlers; mistaken ideas as to climate; and, more than 
all, the rapid development of Canada, which has concentrated 
the attention of so many upon that particular field. All these 
causes have contributed to leave most business men totally 
ignorant of the opportunities lying Jatent in the two Pro- 
tectorates. But if the progress has gone on unheeded, it has 
also gone on unchecked, and there can be no possible doubt that 
with wise and sympathetic government that progress will rapidly 
and largely increase. 

It may well be asked what warranty there is for such an 
assurance of progress; for East Africa, like other new countries, 
has its difficulties and problems to be faced and to be solved— 
problems of no mean order and impatient of an early solution. 
But in one respect at least East Africa may claim to be almost 
unique, namely, in its variety of climate and of natural resources. 
It would indeed be difficult to find elsewhere a territory at once 
so broad and so compact containing so complete a gradation of 
climates, or capable of producing in their best qualities and in 
such generous growth so wide a range of natural products. Within 
the space of twenty-four hours you may pass from the full heat 
of a tropical coast to the gentle warmth and cold nights of a 
northern summer, or from districts of cloud and mist to upland 
pastures that vie with Swiss Alps. Not much farther distant 
again you may come to deep forests crowned with the snows and 
glaciers of more than one great mountain. Hach of these climates 
is capable of producing its special riches: the tropical coast 
a wealthy yield of copra, sisal, cotton, ground-nuts, and rubber ; 
at higher altitudes coffee, grain, millet, maize, potatoes, wattle, 
and other crops, whilst the highlands themselves produce cattle, 
sheep, hides, timber, and their allied industries. 

Behind British East Africa itself comes Uganda, whence the 
exports of coffee and cotton have already assumed some size 
and are destined to be doubled and trebled in the almost imme- 
diate future. It is scarcely surprising, then, that both the imports 
and the exports of the country have rapidly increased in the last 
five years, and thet the railway returns for the last year alone show 
an increase of 20 per cent. and more over the year preceding! 
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In barely eight years since the completion of the railway the 
Protectorate has been able to abandon its grant-in-aid from the 
Home Government and has taken its place amongst the self- 
supporting Colonies of the Crown. 

But it is at this point that the problems of East Africa begin 
to present themselves. The withdrawal of the grant-in-aid by 
the Home Government has come at a period in the development 
of the country when its very success and expansion make impera- 
tive demands for more money. The total revenue of the colony 
is well under a million pounds a year, and in a new country the 
surface of whose production has been barely scratched, roads, 
railways, telegraphs, Government buildings, harbour works, 
sanitation, and housing schemes are urgently needed if the moneys 
already spent by the British taxpayer are not to remain sterile. 
It is indeed unthinkable that any Government which has made so 
bold and potentially profitable an investment of money should 
hesitate to find those further sums which, well used, would at this 
juncture make profitable for all time the capital that has been 
sunk in the country. 

The most urgent and pressing need at the present moment 
lies in the early provision of greater transport facilities. 
Even at the present moment, even if we take no thought 
for future demand, the Uganda Railway administration is 
utterly unable to handle the large quantities of traffic offering. 
Imports from Europe are constantly kept waiting for several 
weeks at the coast, where storage sheds are deficient ; with the 
inevitable result that building, agricultural, and other industries 
are dislocated and embarrassed. So far the handicap of this 
import congestion has not, so great is the natural wealth of the 
country, succeeded in choking down the export production of 
East Africa and Uganda. If the congestion for import traffic is 
great, it bears even more hardly upon the exports, which are 
mostly of a perishable character and over whose delay in transport 
serious losses must increasingly be incurred unless something 
is done to relieve the deadlock. In Uganda alone last year 
large quantities of cotton bales awaited transport for many 
months in vain and were afterwards burnt. We are thus the 
witnesses of the bitter absurdity of a system whereby the 
British Cotton Growers’ Association spend large sums in 
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subventioning the growth of cotton within the Empire, while 
the resultant cotton ready to feed the mills is left rotting by 
road or lakeside for lack of the means of transport! Instance 
after instance of the same kind could be given of business, profit- 
able alike for the Protectorate and the British trader, wasted 
and lost for this one reason. It is natural enough that such a 
situation should cause a considerable amount of discontent 
amongst the settlers in East Africa, and bitter words and sharp 
criticism of the local Government are not lacking. Much of 
this negative criticism would, perhaps, be better employed if 
those concerned would make it their business constantly to urge 
and to demonstrate to the public and the Government in England 
the solidarity of their case and the urgent necessity of the imme- 
diate provision of funds for the supply of transport needs. 

We have mentioned the congestion of traffic that is actually 
occurring at the present moment, but if we take a glance at the 
situation in which the Uganda Railway will find itself in the 
space of another three years, we shall find an even more serious 
condition of affairs. During the last two or three years settlers 
have been pouring into the Protectorate, most of them men who 
have brought in two or three thousand pounds’ worth of capital or 
more. Coffee, sisal, wattle, or cattle farms have been purchased, 
planted, or stocked. In nearly every case the first harvest after 
planting is delayed for at least three years. None of these numerous 
industries have as yet made appreciable demands upon the carrying 
capacity of the railway ; but in the next two years each of these 
will be offering a large tonnage for export and demanding haulage. 
If the railway is already hopelessly congested, if traffic is already 
far beyond its carrying capacity, what will be the conditions 
in three years’ time? Most railways look upon a large freight- 
giver as a man to be courted and encouraged; in East Africa 
alone he is, perforce of present circumstances, a natural enemy, 
as one who can only add to the already extreme embarrassment 
of the system. 

So much for the goods traffic: what of the native passenger 
traffic? It may be described broadly as being almost non- 
existent. That is to say the Administration, for lack of 
rolling-stock and locomotives, has admittedly done nothing to 
encourage it. Two or three compartments may be found on a 
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train into which are crammed more than double the number 
the carriage is intended to hold: seats, floor, and even rack 
accommodate such determined native passengers as have suc- 
ceeded by main force in getting in; the others stay behind. 
Yet here again there is every sign that the native is increasingly 
anxious to travel about and to make use of the railway, and 
that highly profitable traffic is being turned away and neglected— 
for lack of money for providing the facilities!’ This in itself 
re-acts seriously upon the labour problem, of which we shall 
speak later. It should be clearly understood that this situation 
is not due mainly or in any large degree to any faults of local 
administration. It is true, of course, that the old policy of 
attempting to make the Uganda Railway pay a dividend at the 
earliest possible moment, with no regard to the future and with 
no regard to the development that was going on in the country ; of 
buying obsolete rolling-stock in insufficient quantities; and of allo- 
cating all net receipts of the railway to the general revenue fund 
of the Protectorate, was an entirely foolish and shortsighted 
policy. So far as we can ascertain, there is almost universal 
agreement to-day that in the early years of such a concern, a better 
policy, both for the railway itself and the country at large, would 
have been to re-invest all net earnings at once in the purchase 
of increased rolling-stock, in the reduction of its steeper graces, 
and in the provision, where necessary, of other general facilitics. 
But the needs of a rapidly growing community and the demands 
of an unusually rapid increase of freightage cannot be satisfied 
by the best administration without the money to supply them. 
If the whole system is not to collapse, if actual settlers are not 
to be hopelessly discouraged or ruined, if intending settlers and 
willing capital are not prevented ingress, it 1s instantly necessary 
that the Imperial Government should face the situation boldly. 
For the moment there need be no question of double-tracking 
the line. Something hke twice the number of crossing-places 
will serve the purpose of uninterrupted haulage. Congestion of 
traffic must be met by the provision of more rolling-stock, heavier 
engines, &c., and consequently by the replacement throughout 
of 80-lb. rails in place of the light 50-lb. rails existing to-day. 
It is only fair to say that a considerable portion of last year’s 
Treasury Grant, or, more accurately speaking, Treasury Loan, 
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is being devoted to some of these belated improvements. The 
large tonnage of soda which the Magadi Company are now on the 
point of exporting has forced the need of more crossing-places 
upon the attention of the Administration so as to enable the 
latter to fulfil their haulage obligations towards the Magadi 
Company. Some further disadvantages of allowing railway power 
to fall short of producing power become evident in contrasting 
the condition of the permanent way with the rolling-stock that 
must travel over it. 

The development of traffic on the railway is not a sudden one. 
It was foreseen by all and pomted out by many interested in the 
country fully five years ago. Critics have constantly urged the 
Government at home to allow the Railway Administration in 
Jast Africa to devote some of their yearly earnings to the improve- 
ment of the permanent way in the reduction of its steeper grades 
and in the substitution of 80-lb. rails for 50-Ib. rails on the trunk 
line. It has constantly been pointed out that unless the steeper 
grades were reduced heavier locomotives would have to be used, 
and that these heavier locomotives in their turn could not properly 
be used unless re-railing of the line were previously carried out. 

The present position of affairs fully bears out past criticism. 
To-day, East Africa provides the rare and perhaps unique spec- 
tacle of a railway whose feeder line is laid with 80-lb. rails and 
its main trunk line with 50-lb. rails. The new traffic has come, 
and has to be dealt with on unreduced gradients and hauled by 
locomotives too heavy for the line on which they travel. This 
will not only add considerably to the cost of the upkeep of the 
permanent way, but prevent full value being got out of the new 
engines. Most business men would agree that all this could 
have been avoided by a little more forethought on the part of 
the Home Government. If the Railway Administration, who 
throughout have worked marvels under most adverse conditions, 
had been allowed to improve the line year by year a little ahead 
of the demands to be made upon it, the present situation could 
not possibly have occurred and much of the taxpayers’ money 
would have been saved to a jealous Exchequer. But the 
re-equipment of the railway cannot come alone; it, must" be 
undertaken as part and parcel of one complete and compre- 
hensive transport scheme whose units are three—railways, harbour 
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works, and roads. The two former need to be dealt with at 
once; the road question may follow later and will probably be 
of gradual growth, making no sudden or extraordinary demands 
upon the Treasury. 

There are two harbours to Mombasa Island, the smaller 
harbour of Mombasa itself being used for small steamers and for 
the dhows that trade in large numbers between Muscat, Mombasa, 
and Zanzibar. But the main port is the harbour of Kilindini, 
and in natural features is perhaps unequalled for its size. Stand 
on the deck of an incoming Union-Castle liner and you may 
watch in vain for any opening in the low-lying coast in front of 
you except the little bay with its cluster of houses above it, which 
you are told is Mombasa town. The ship holds her course until 
two hundred yards from land, shifts south for a quarter of a 
mile, then sharp landwards again through a narrow, narrow channel 
that unfolds to your eyes a vast creek that is Kilindini Harbour. 
Large enough to hold a fleet of battleships, deep enough to float 
a Lusitania, it is not the contribution of nature that is lacking to 
make Kilindini a perfect port. But the trade of the harbour has 
completely outgrown the few facilities that ever existed. Only 
five years ago the harbour exports were valued at £515,000. 
The figures for 1911-12 totalled up to well over one million ster- 
ling, whilst within the same period the imports have risen fiom 
£1,251,000 to £2,070,000. Under the one heading alone of cotton 
goods an increase from £261,000 to £394,000, or 51 per cent. for 
the year, must be recorded. The significance of these figures 
from the point of view of traffic management and port facilities 
becomes still greater when it is borne in mind that, although 
quinquennial figures are quoted, the bulk of the increases have 
really taken place only in the last three years. 

Let us assume to the full the difficulties and set-backs common 
to the expansion of all new countries: there is yet, we believe, 
ample reason to anticipate fully as great an increase in trade 
in the next as in the last five years. In spite of the fact that 
the port returns show an entry of at least one steamer per diem, 
loading and discharge facilities are meagre. Lighterage, lifting, 
and storage difficulties abound, and for no reason at all except 
that harbour works on an adequate scale cannot be built out of 
the scanty revenue of a country that has only just lost its grant- 
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in-aid, and that the Imperial Government has not seen its way 
to putting adequate sumsinto an investment, sound alike for itself 
and for the trade of the Protectorate. Happily, a properly 
thought-out and comprehensive scheme of harbour works for 
the berthing of several ships is completed, and has, it is generally 
believed, the sympathetic attention of the Government. A 
round sum of three million pounds, one million to be spent on 
harbour works at Kilindini and two millions for the re-equipment 
of the railway, is the amount which is really urgently and imme- 
diately required for handling the traffic that has developed in 
Uganda and British East Africa. 

We have quoted briefly the special needs of the Protectorate 
in regard to harbour and railway facilities, and in view of the 
pressing claims upon the Treasury from all sides, we have made 
no mention of many other features of the transport question 
which might be urged with almost equal force. Native production 
on a large scale in many districts remote from the line, to say 
nothing of white settlements, has reached a point fully warranting 
the construction of branch lines in more than one locality. And 
the inadequacy of roads is also a matter which demands far 
greater expenditure than can be contemplated for some time to 
come. But from the point of view of actual practicability 
attention must for the moment be fixed on the main transport 
problem, and we cannot resist repeating how urgent is the matter, 
how much the future of the Protectorate depends upon its early 
solution, or how grave will be the situation in which the Govern- 
ment will find itself in another two years if the matter be trifled 
with or delayed. Utterly unable, as in such circumstances it 
would be, to make up for lost time, it would be driven by the 
pressure of local opinion and the urgency of local demand into 
an even heavier expenditure than that which is called for to-day. 
More than this, a policy of delay will involve the Government in 
grave labour difficulties. When the supply of labour is unlimited, 
a Government may meet the needs of a country by periodical 
large outlays almost as well as by gradual and regular expendi- 
ture, if so be that such a system suits the Central Exchequer. 
But in East Africa this would be impossible in view of the labour 
conditions existing. 

To say that the labour problem is a very serious one seems 
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to us to be exaggerated—to ignore it is impossible—for it is a 
fact that a shortage of labour often does exist and is likely to 
exist for some time to come. It would be little short of a miracle 
if the labour supply of the country had been able to meet the 
sudden and substantial demands made upon it. A visitor to 
the country sees this question in better perspective probably than 
a resident. The contractor, or the railway official, harnessed 
to the production of some great scheme, the settler counting on 
the harvest of his enterprise, scarcely pauses to look back on 
the conditions of ten years ago. Their eyes strain forwards 
and the needs of the moment are naturally uppermost. But it 
is yet a fact that ten years ago the natives of East Africa had 
never seen a railway or a steamship, a motor, or a steam plough— 
whereas to-day they apply themselves not altogether unsuccess- 
fully to the running of a sisal or timber mill, to the laying of a 
railway, to methods of modern agriculture, and to the improved 
but still altered conditions of their daily duties. Vastly richer 
than they were, they are still to a large extent content with the 
most primitive conditions of African life. Where the wife or 
wives grow the food and where the annual outlay on rent, firing, 
subscriptions, and clothes is nil, the acquisition of a few rupees 
in a few weeks is sufficient to keep the native in his standard of 
luxury for some considerable time, during which his disinclina- 
tion for work is remarkable and unshakable. The hoarding of 
rupees is large and will probably increase until the native mind 
wakes up to a higher idea of civilised life: till some dawning 
sense of the requirement of clothes and soap, some wish for the 
primitive luxuries of civilised conditions, increases his outlay 
and forces him for the sake of wealth into the labour market. 
For the more rapid solution of the labour difficulty, however, 
various remedies are proposed. A Labour Commission appointed 
by the Government has sat, and is still sitting, inquiring into 
the potential supply in the Kikuyu, Kavirondo, and Ukamba 
districts; and whilst it is scarcely to be expected that their 
report will provide any definite solution of the difficulty—if 
indeed there be a definite solution—it may hope to furnish such 
data, statistical and otherwise, as may make possible the better 
organisation of the existing supply. 

Some addition to the paltry hut-tax now imposed has been 
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suggested, alike as a more equitable contribution from those 
landlords who are disinclined to work, or to develop their property, 
as well as an incentive to come more often into the labour market. 
Whilst a policy of this kind should find much favour with the 
present Home Government, and whilst it is probable that the time 
has arrived when the native should pay a somewhat larger sub- 
scription to the upkeep of the country, it is somewhat doubtful 
whether anincreased hut- or poll-tax will really effect the desired 
result in regard to labour, especially when similar experiments 
in other parts of Africa are borne in mind. A more hopeful 
scheme would seem to be found in putting the labour supply in 
the hands of the chiefs, and through them in the hands of the 
Government, who, by means of local bureaux or exchanges for 
labour, could be the agents for the provision and organisation 
of the labour market. All desiring labour would thus apply to 
the Government, in shape of the district officer, and obtain it at 
rates fair alike to employer and employed. It is probable that, 
outside these suggestions, freely discussed though they have 
been, no single remedy is to be found for the present stringency 
in the labour supply. The situation is one not uncommon in the 
rapid development of a new country, and one which demands 
above all things patience and just treatment of the native at 
the hands of all employers. Happily, the type of British settler 
in East Africa is exceptionally good, and his treatment of the 
native almost invariably fair: the supply of labour at the moment 
cannot keep pace with the demand, but it is steadily increasing, 
and once the native realises more fully the value of money, his 
ambitions and his ideals will tend to induce him to regular work 
and to the acquisition of that increased wealth which awaits him 
at every turn if he will take the trouble to seek it. 

Into this problem, as into every other, the transport question 
obtrudes itself. So long as the chief motor transport of goods 
in East Africa is man, so long as it takes forty men to move every 
ton of raw material produced, so long will labour be wasted and 
its supply restricted. Build railways, and immediately there is 
released for production instead of agency trade a large supply 
of labour. <A traim-load of one hundred tons, that would have 
required in human energy four thousand men, is moved at the 
direction of three, to the gain of the labour market,’ to the 
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advantage of production and rapid turnover, to the cheapening 
of raw material, and to the welfare alike of consumer here and of 
consumer in England. 

To one other feature of the present situation in East Africa 
attention may well be drawn, namely, to the still unsatisfactory 
relations between settlers and the Government. To criticise 
the Government of the day is the natural pastime and privilege 
of Englishmen almost everywhere and under almost all con- 
ditions, and within certain limits the habit is not an unhealthy 
one, especially if the points of criticism can be urged and defended 
with force and reason in the Press of the country. But the Press 
in East Africa leaves much to be desired and seems unable to 
put with any clarity or force the often legitimate grounds for 
complaint that the settlers have. The gain to East Africa, both 
to the Government and to the settlers, would be immense if there 
existed one really good newspaper in which the points of friction 
could be fairly and moderately debated and in which both sides of 
the question could find just expression. It would provide just that 
meeting-ground for divergent opinion which is so valuable and 
instructive for all concerned. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that a newspaper of good standing would very rapidly win approval 
and be a profitable investment. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that the opportunity will be taken up before many months have 
elapsed. Most of the grievances complained of can probably 
be traced to the inadequacy of the staff in the Government 
Departments where, for sheer lack of men and organisation, 
business has become hopelessly congested. Most conspicuous 
in this respect is perhaps the Land Office, which even under the 
ablest heads of department would, with its present staff, in 
its present buildings, be utterly unable to deal with the large 
quantities of land applications, land transfers, land sales, and 
land surveys. 

There is work enough for a completely new department in 
land survey alone, if the demands of incoming settlers are to be 
met adequately and undue delay prevented. No less onerous 
or important is the settlement and adjustment of land titles, in 
many cases very complex and vague in their origin. Even to-day 
it is impossible between willing settler and willing purchaser to 
get a Government approved title to any Jands on the coast, and 
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this in itself provides endless cause for complaint against the 
Government on the part of the settlers. Here is a case where 
the grievance is real, where complaint is only natural, where 
it may be urged with some force that the present situation 
had long since been foreseen by the settlers, where the Govern- 
ment should have taken the matter up earlier and put itself in 
a position to satisfy the demands in this respect. But the officials 
to-day are not responsible for the position, in so far as neither 
staff nor buildings can be found without money, and the money 
is simply not forthcoming. And if personal criticism of various 
officials in various departments be eliminated, as must be done 
in any broad examination of the problems of the country, the 
main grounds of grievance between the settlers and the Govern- 
ment can almost invariably be traced to the one charge that, 
although the white population of the Protectorate has shown full 
faith in the country, invested their capital and steady toil in it, 
although this investment already shows certain promise of rich 
yield, the Government is so far unwilling to meet faith with faith 
and provide the necessary funds, even where those funds would 
yield an immediate and ample return, to make possible the 
further development of this rich and fertile country. 

We are not blind to the wide and ever-increasing demands 
upon the Imperial Government. We remember that seven millions 
were boldly spent in the construction of the railway, without 
which no white settlement would have been possible; all we 
would urge is that the Colonial Office should, at this juncture 
in the fortunes of British East Africa and Uganda, realise the 
urgency of the problem and not shrink from that wise and imme- 
diate expenditure by means of which alone the country can still 
take great strides to the future, and without which not only the 
settlers, but the Government more than all will be heavy losers 
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Dip Richard Pigott “ sell a pup” to the Times in 1887? The 
probability is that to begin with he did nothing of the kind. He 
sold to them, in the first instance, through an intermediary, a 
document which they published in facsimile in the issue of April 18, 
1887. Itranas intone 15. 5. 82. 

Dear Sir,—I am not surprised at your fricnd’s anger but he and you should know 
that to denounce the caiaet was the only course open tous. To dothat promptly was 
plainly our best policy. But you can tell him and all others concerned that though I 
regret the accident of Lord F. Cavendish’s death I cannot refuse to admit that Burke got 
no more than his deserts. this 

You are at liberty to show him and others whom you can trust also, but let not my 
address be known. He can write to House of Commons. 

Yours very truly, Cuas. §8. PARNELL. 

The date, May 15, 1882, was nine days after the Phoenix Park 
murders. The handwriting of the whole letter down to “‘ House 
of Commons ” inclusive was that of a clerk, but not of a well- 
educated man. Beginning at about the usual place on the first 
page of a good-sized sheet of note-paper it came down to the 
foot of that page so as to leave no room for anything else, the last 
paragraph being considerably cramped, and the limes compara- 
tively close together. The signature, including “ Yours very 
truly,” was apparently in Parnell’s handwriting, and was placed 
in the top right-hand corner of the fourth page, the two inside 
pages being left blank. 

In the first paragraph, between the words “ plainly” and 
‘our ” was an erasure, first of a word looking like “ strongly,” 
and then of a letter or two apparently of another word. In the 
last paragraph the word “ this ” is interlined as shown above. 

On the face of this document, when it came into the possession 
of the Times, there was nothing to show whether the signature 
was genuine or forged. If forged, it was an extremely good 
forgery. The suggestion subsequently made on Parnell’s behalf 
was that it was traced from a genuine signature. 

The next point to consider was whether, having regard to the 
substance and language of the letter, it was likely that Parnell 
would have signed it at about the period of its date. The reasonable 
conclusion seems to be that it was not unlikely. There was no 
serious reason why he should not. He was assuredly on fairly 
confidential terms with people in America who had supplied 
subscriptions to his “‘ war-chest.” They or some of them were 
almost certainly hand-in-glove with the actual organisers of 
crime, and this particular crime had had many organisers, 
mostly very respectable people as sania murderers go. Parnell 
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had denounced the murder with great severity, mainly no doubt 
—he had never denounced any other—because it seemed likely 
to ruin the cause he was supporting in Parliament, partly also, 
sossibly, because he was really shocked by thef murder” offa,man 
of whom he had personal knowledge in the main business® ‘ofthis 
life. It was, and is, quite likely that some of those responsible 
for, and proud of, the murders, were hurt in their feelings by 
Parnell’s denunciation, that they were influential supporters of 
the Home Rule cause, and that it was very desirable to assuage 
their annoyance. 

The essential phrase of the letter is “I cannot refuse" to 
admit that Burke got no more than his deserts.” These words, 
and indeed the whole paragraph in which they occur, are perfectly 
good English, and might quite well be the composition of an edu- 

cated gentleman like “Parnell. The rest of the letter might well 
be the composition of the sort of ruffian to whom it purports to 
be addressed. ‘‘ You can tell him... that though I regret 

. [cannot refuse to admit . . . got no more than his deserts ” 
reads very much like a phrase resulting from strenuous negotia- 
tion, the agent of the recipient doing his utmost to obtain the 
admission that the murders were praiseworthy, and Parnell 
determined to say the very least in their favour that would be 
accepted as sufficient. 

It is true that in May 1886 the general public had no idea that 
Lord Frederick Cavendish’s death was the consequence of his 
being accidentally in the company of Mr. Burke, but it was 
perfectly well known to the Invincibles, and no doubt to many 
of their friends who supplied the funds for their campaign, as well 
as for Parnell’s. 

If the letter was a forgery it was, as the conductors of the 
Times must have seen, almost diabolically thoughtful and clever. 
They might also have reflected, but apparently they did not, that 
no one would take so much pains to forge a document which 
Parnell had it in his power to reduce almost to insignificance 
by admitting at once that he had signed letters of that descrip- 
tion, and might for all he knew, have signed that very sheet, as 
the only means of preventing his American supplies from being 
cut off at a moment when he needed them most urgently. 

So far, therefore, it seemed quite likely that the letter was 
genuine, but it was manifestly necessary to make sure, before 
publishing it for a polemical purpose. The way to make sure was 
to enquire rigorously as to where it came from, through whose 
hands it had passed, and what had been its history from the 
moment when Parnell signed it to the moment when it reached 
the office of the Times. It is the fact, though it still seems almost 
incredible, that none of these things were done. Mr. McDonald, 
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the manager of the Times, consulted an expert, or experts, in 
hand-writing, received an opinion that the signature was genuine, 
and thereupon seems to have made up his mind, and the mind of 
the Times, once for all. The actual position was that the Times 
had practically picked out of the gutter a letter which might 
quite well be genuine, but they happened not to have the least 
scrap of evidence beyond the document itself that it was so. Its 
publication in the circumstances was an act of most amazing 
rashness. We know that now: but Parnell did not know it 
in 1887. 

It was published in April 1887, in facsimile, and Parnell 
denied, in his place in Parliament, that he had signed it. Eleven 
years later, Mr. Healy, arguing, against the Criminal Evidence 
Bill, that innocent persons accused of crime might frequently 
assert their innocence in a manner so unconvincing as to do them- 
selves more harm than good, described this denial as one that 
any person who heard it without knowing anything of the facts 
or the persons would most likely have entirely disbelieved. But 
though Parnell denied the genuineness of the letter, he could not 
be induced to bring an action. It was manifest that if the Times 
could not prove the letter to be genuine, a tremendous verdict 
would be found against them, because the publication of such a 
letter, if forged, would be universally felt to be grossly unfair. It 
was still more manifest that such a verdict would be almost 
inconceivably damaging to the credit, authority, and influence of 
the paper—and in 1888 newspapers, and especially the Times, still 
had some influence upon public affairs. But Parnell would not 
bring an action. The Government offered to pay the expenses of 
an action for libel to be biought against the Times in respect of the 
articles called “‘ Parnellism and Crime,” in one of which the fac- 
simile had appeared, by any Nationalist members who felt them- 
selves aggrieved. But the Nationalist members would not 
bring an action. The Unionist papers made their comments upon 
the situation, and no doubt made them as disagreeable as they 
could; but nothing would arouse Parnell. For fifteen months he 
preferred suffering under the accusation to repelling it. His 
political opponents naturally drew the inference that he had signed 
the facsimile letter, and knew that the Times could prove it if he 
sued them. Why else could it be imagined that he should refrain 
from suing? Why should he forgo the tremendous advantage 
he would secure by suing if the letter was really a forgery of which 
he knew nothing? The actual fact, that, whether the letter was 
forged or genuine, the Times was not in a position to produce 
any evidence of its genuineness other than its mere existence, did 


not suggest itself as a possibility to anybody outside the Times 
office. 
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This situation lasted for more than a year,and might have 
continued to this day, had it not been for a circumstance for which 
it is probable that Parnell and his political associates were no 
more responsible than the Times itself. Mr. Frank Hugh 
O’Donnell chose to assume that some of the general statements 
in the articles entitled ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,” to which the 
publication of the facsimile letter wasa kind of postscript, referred 
to him personally and were defamatory. He accordingly brought 
an action against the T%mes for libel. It came on for hearing in 
July 1888. The defence was, substantially, that the articles 
might possibly contain expressions defamatory of the plaintiff 
among others, but that those who published them and those who 
read them were not thinking about him, all the serious charges 
being made against persons of more conspicuous station, or more 
notorious energy. A general justification was pleaded, and 
in his opening speech for the Tumes Sir Richard Webster (Lord 
Alverstone) read to the jury not only the facsimile letter already 
described, but also some half-dozen others purporting to have been 
written from Kilmainham Prison while the Nationalist members 
were imprisoned there in 1881-2, before the conclusion of the Kil- 
mainham Treaty, and the murders which immediately followed it. 

This time Pigott had “sold the Times a pup” without any 
doubt. Finding that they had accepted the facsimile letter 
without ascertainng—apparently without even enquiring—how 
or whence it came into his possession, and had paid him well for 
it, he determined that they should have plenty more, and as no 
more were in his possession he fabricated them. One of them con- 
tained the illiterate misspelling “ hesitency,” ingenuously repeated 
by Pigott in the course of his cross-examination before the Special 
Commission. Probably not one of them was genuine. 

Parnell’s stern refusal to sue—his certainty that no English 
jury would do him justice—his absolute resolve to suffer and be 
strong, but to keep out of the law courts, vanished like a dream. 
Upon the conclusion of the O’Donnell case, or immediately after- 
wards, his writ was taken out, and he was suing the Times for 
libel in publishing the facsimile letter, and demanding £100,000 
damages. 

The obvious, if not the only intelligible, reason for his change 
of purpose at this moment was that when he knew they were 
relying on forgeries, and apparently saw no difference between 
the forgeries and the facsimile, he rightly inferred that they could 
not prove the facsimile any more than they_could prove the 
forgeries ? 

In the course of the next few weeks the Special Commission Act 
was passed in spite of Parnell’s vehement opposition. In February 
1889 Pigott gave his evidence. He was hopelessly discredited 
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in cross-examination, sag to Spain, and committed suicide to avoid 
being tried for perjury. Parnell gave evidence, briefly denying his 
signature of the facsimile letter. He was not then cross-examined, 
and the Times admitted that they could not prove his authorship, 
and withdrew their allegation of it. They did not then or after- 
wards offer any apology or make any expression of regret. 

In April Parnell was called as a witness on the general issues 
before the Commission. His prolonged cross-examination by Sir 
Richard Webster made it obvious to every one who had any 
understanding of such matters that he was one of the most 
incompetent and unconvincing witnesses ever heard in court. 
Bets were freely offered by the junior Bar that he would not give 
evidence either in his action for libel against the Times, or in the 
approaching divorce action brought against him by Captain 
O’Shea, and they found no takers. The Commission in due 
course reported—in the mildest possible phraseology, but 
unmistakably—that they did not believe him on his oath. 

The libel action came on for hearing in February 1890. The 
Times had paid forty shillings into court, and there was no issue 
for trial except the suflicien cy of this amount. A day or two 
before the hearing the plaintiff enquired how much the defendants 
would pay to settle the case. The situation of the Times was not free 
from difficulty. If they refused to make any advance on the forty 
shillings Parnell might very probably decline to offer himself for 
cross-examination, and without cross-examining him it might be 
difficult, before an extremely able and bitterly hostile judge, to 
persuade the jury that his character was so bad that no defama- 
tion could entitle him to more than nominal damages. They 
therefore offered £5000. This was immediately accepted, and all 
legal proceedings in respect of the facsimile letter thus came to an 
end. It is very likely that £500 would have been accepted 
equally readily, but the Times was doing things on the magnificent 
scale, and they had moreover, throughout the proceedings before 
the Commission, been Subject to the chilling influence of the legal 
advice of Lord (then Sir Henry) James of Hereford, who, in any 
council of war, was a faithful adherent of the sch 2001 of Belial as 
opposed to that of f Moloch. 

It will pre bab Y heve7 be definite ly } vroved that Parnell’s I hand 
wrote his signature on the piece of paper which the Times received 
from Pigott and published in facsimile. There never has been, 
since July 1888, any solid reason for doubting that Parnell in 
April 1887, and for fifteen months afterwards, believed that he had 
signed that piece of paper, and that the Times could prove it. 


SENESCENE, 


JOHN ACHARD 
A DUKE’S TUTOR AND FRIEND 


WueEN, at the end of the year 1721, Henry Bentinck, first Duke of 
Portland, accompanied by his wife (the lively Lady Betty Noel 
of Tom Taylor’s play Lady Clancarty) sailed from England 
to take up his duties as Governor of Jamaica, he left his two sons, 
William, aged twelve, and George, aged six, in charge of his 
step-mother, Jane Martha Countess Dowager of Portland, gover- 
ness to the three elder daughters of King George II. 

Three years later this lady chose John Achard, a native of 
Lausanne in Switzerland, to be their tutor and companion, and 
a more satisfactory choice could not have been made. Writing 
to him from Jamaica, December 21, 1724, the Duchess says : 

My Lady Portland has writ me word that she has made choise of you to be with 
my Sons, & by the Character she is pleas’d to give us of you, [we] are very well 
satisfied with it, & hope I may reasonably expect that you will do all that lies in 
your power to convince us you deserve the character she give[s] you, in makeing my 
Sons such men as may be a Comfort to us, & a honour to you— 


a hope that appears to have been fulfilled, for everything that 
is known concerning the two pupils is honourable to them. The 
elder, the Marquess of Titchfield, succeeded his father in the 
dukedom in 1726, married Lady Margaret Harley, Prior’s “‘ Noble, 
lovely, little Peggy ” in 1734, and became a Knight of the Garter 
in1741. The younger was Colonel of the Fifth Infantry Regiment, 
and was a Member of Parliament from 1742 until his death in 
1759. 

But this is anticipating events. The mother continues : 

By this time you must be acquanted with there tempers which are very different, 
for my [elder] son’s is extreamly mild & meek & must not be us’d with severity. As 


for George, he is so brisk & lively that he may be more corrected, & being wild must 


have a great deall of care taken of him, which I hope you will do. I desire you will 
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instruct them in there duty to God, & the principles of there Religion, for they that 
don’t know that, I am sure, can never be good men, either to there parents, or of service 
to their country. Pray my tendrest Blessing & love to them, & I do assure you that if 
you do your duty to them, you shall never want a friend to do you all the service that 
lies in the power of, Sr, 
your Servant, 
Exiz. PorRTLANpD. 


This letter is directed: ‘‘ To Mr. Achard, at Eton, Windsor.” 

On December 30 in the same year, the duke wrote in French 
to say that it was with sensible pleasure that he had learned that 
the education of his sons had been entrusted to a man of Mr. 
Achard’s merit : 


What has been written to me about you, about your good qualities, about your 
virtues, and at the same time about the way in which you have acted in undertaking 
this charge, prevents me from feeling the least uneasiness on their account, and con- 
vinces me that I shall have every reason to be satisfied with the choice that has been 
made. After what I have just said, and the assurances which you have given, it would 
be useless for me to recommend any particular course, as I rely entirely upon your 
judgement and your prudence. From the bottom of my heart I wish you every kind 
of success in this undertaking, and I hope at the same time that you may find no 
matter for complaint. I shall impatiently await news of the progress of my children, 
as well as of the state of their health, as to which I pray you (as you shall have occasion) 
to inform me, and to believe that I am very sincerely, Sir, Your very humble servant, 

PORTLAND, 
Everything went well with tutor and taught, as we learn from 


another letter written by the duchess, May 26, 1725, and sent to 
Mr. Achard at Eton: 


Sr—I can assure you it is a very great pleasure & satisfaction to me to hear the 
caracter you give of my sons, and hope they will improve more & more every day in 
their Studies. By this time I don’t doubt but that you are intirely acquanted both 
with there tempers & inclinations (& hope the last is not bad). I do entirely agree 
with you that those that are not good Christians can’t be good men, & am sorry they 
have neglect’d to instruct them so much as they ought to have done ; but flatter myself 
you will rectifie it as much as lies in your power. It is no small joy to me to hear that 
my [elder] son has the Strength to go throw so many diffirent excersicess at a time, & 
I do injoin you never to lett him go to Mr. Fobert’s without you, & desire you never 
to be from him while he is there, for I have heard there is severall youths there that I 
should not like my children to be acquainted with. You must excuse these little trifling 
things, for you must consider it comes from a tender Mother. I was very glad to see 
by Mr. Smith’s letter that Lord Titchfeild is so well recover’d of the Chickin pox, & 
hope they will continue to do so with everything else. He writes me word that George 
is got into the Second form, which I hear he is very much pleas’d at, & don’t doubt but 
he will make a learned man in time. I am very much oblig’d to all my friends fcr the 
kindness they show to my children, & hope they will never do anything to make them 
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neglect them. I must desire you still to use your best indevours to instruct them in 

all that is proper to make them good men, which will be for your own creditt, & which 

will make me do all that lies in my power to serve you, both now & hearafter, from, Sr 
Your humble Servt, 


E. Porrianp. 
Some months later she writes again : 


December ye 10th, 1725. 

Twas a great pleasure to me to hear by Capt. Barham that my dear sons were well, 
& that George had so entirely lost his feavour. I do assure you, Mr. Achard, I was 
very well pleas’d with the account you gave me in your letter of George’s illness, & am 
much better pleas’d to hear whatever happen[s] to them then I should be not to do so ; 
& since you lett me know sincerely & truly whatever happens to them, it makes me 
much easier then otherways I should. Pray, Sr, continue to have a watchful eye on 
George for by what I hear from everybody, he is so very wild that he wants more care 
than usuall, & suppose he got this disorder by over-heating himself. °Tis a great 
satisfaction to me that my sons improves in there learning so well, & hope you will 
instruct them in what they can’t learn at school, for there is nothing but Greek and 
Latin to be learnt there. °T'was indeed very oblidging in poor Mr. Moreau to remember 
my children so kindly, & desire you will not faill to carry them to condole with her on 
her lost [sic], & pray do so to her in my name. I own I am surpris’d to hear that he 
died worth no more then four thousand pounds, for I knew he was worth as much as 
that severall years ago, but I suppose he lost as well as other people did in the S[outh] 
Sea, & approve very much that Mr. Smith has put it out to enterest for the children, 
for they have no want of it yet. Thank God, wee are all very well, & the place agrees 
extreamly well with us all, but for all that, it does not hinder me wishing to be in dear 
England again. I have nothing more to add, but onely to desire you will still continue 
the same care of the children as you hitherto have done, & in doing so you will very 
much oblige her who is, Sr, 

Yr humble servant, 
E. PoRTLAND. 


The wish of the duchess to see England again was soon to be 
gratified, for despite her notion that Jamaica agreed with them, 
the effect of the climate was such that, some six months later, 
her husband died. The next of her letters to Mr. Achard is 
addressed to him at Leyden, where he was staying with the 
elder son, who had now become Duke of Portland, and who was 
there completing his education, George remaining at Eton. 


Augt. the Ist, 1727. 

I do assure you, Sr, ’tis a very great pleasure and satisfaction to me, to hear that 
my son is so well in health, & that he seems to take so well to his studies, & don’t doubt 
but with God’s blessing he will make both a good & great man. My prayers & wishes 
are not wanting to implore the divine providence to prosper all his undertakings both 
for his soul & body. I am very glad to find that both my son & you approves so well 
of Mr. Schraveshande, indeed by what my sister told me of him, I did not doubt but 
that he must be liked by those that understand learning. As much as I know of the 
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Lussiness that my son is to go through, I aprove very well of the plan that you writ 


me word of, and am of the oppinion ’tis not best to croud the head with to[o] many 
different things at a time, but to do it with leasure & patience, for my son has time 
enough for that. I am glad he goes to the manage,* for I beleive ’tis good for his 
health, & am glad you like the master so well. Tho he is not so good as the Major, ’tis 
better then none. You are in the right not to lett him learn to dance, for he knows 
that well enought, & he may soon recover it again when ’tis wanted. Myson writ me 
word he was got into mourning ; ¢ *twas very right done, & would always have him do 
what is proper on all occasions, but with the best management that is possible. Indeed 
I think the washing is very cheap, but doubt the rest is not so. I am extreamly 
oblid[g]ed to Mr. Catwyk for the kindness he shews to my son; when you see him 
next, pray make him my acknowledgments for it in the best manner you can, & the 
same to my sister. Sence there is a vacancy,{ & but little to be learnt now, would itt 
not be a good time for my son to go see some of the fine towns that are near, but leave 
itt entirely to you to do what is most proper. George has been here, & is very well. 
He is grown tall, but as thin & as wild as ever ; he went away yesterday. The candle- 
sticks are sent by Capt. Conway who will deliver them himsclf. I have writ to my 
sister to buy me a pound of the best Green tea, & desire you will ask her for it, & gett 
the Capt. to bring it over for me. My tender & most kind blessing to my son; his 
sisters & brother assures him of there kind & tender compliments, & I can assure you 
that if you behave yourself so as I expect you will to my son, you will always find me 
ready to serve you with the best of my power, who am, Sr, your humble sert. 
E. PORTLAND, 


In the next letter the duchess dwells on the necessity for 
frugal management, in explanation of which it may be stated 
that her husband’s speculations in South Sea stock had resulted 
in heavy loss: 


-Or 


Acton, Sepber. the 12th, 1727. 

Sr,—I receiv’d your letter with the Account, & am glad to sce ’tis no higher, & can’t 
well give a judgment as yett what the expense will be, till the next quarter is come for 
the winter, & then one may see in all probability what itt will come to a year. I am 
sure I would never have my son want for anything that is proper he should have. All 
that I desire is that you would take care that ’tis done with the best management that 
is possible, for you know as well as I do that his affairs att present won't admitt of a 
great deall to spend now. I can’t express the joy itt has been to me to see the good 
resolutions of my dear son’s in perferring to go on with his studies, rather then to see 
the coronation [of King George II], which I think shows so good an inclination that I 
trust in God he will live to be a good & great man, & be a comfort to me & his familly, 
& an honour to you, which will I hope encourage you to take all the care you possible 
can of him, which will, I am sure, redound to your creditt as well as my satisfaction. 
I do assure you, ’tis a very great pleasure to me to hear how well you do with my son, & 
do assure you, you may depend I shall always be your friend as long as you behave 


* Manage = manége, riding-school. 
| Mourning, t.e. for King George I. t Vacancy = vacation. 
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yourself well towards my son. Lady Portland has been in a sad way for poor Lady 
Sophia,* who has been in extream danger with a violent feavour. She had four Drs., 
Sr H. Sloan, Friend, Hollings & Tessey. She had ten blisters on togather, & one of 
them on her head, so you may guess how ill she has been. I saw her yesterday; she 
is better then she has been, but is still very weak & faint, & risess every day, so that I 
hope all danger is overnow. Mr. Smith has sent you a bill, but att present can’t gett 
a bill of Creditt ; don’t leave yourself so bare the next time. I have not yet receiv’d 
the tea you sent. I don’t know how, whether you are more healthy in Holland then 
wee are hear, for it has not been known for these many years so sickly a time as ’tis 
now; they say ’tis the hott weather wee have had, & the great quantity of fruit has 
been the cause of itt. Severall of my servants has had itt, but, thank God, none has 
died of itt. Pray my tenderest blessing to my son, & tell him I aprove extreamly well 
of his good resolutions to mind his learning, & will take care to send him what he 
desires. Nany +? makes her kind compliments to him, & will write very soon. I have 
no news, therefore will conclude, I assuring you that I shall always be your friend to 
serve you. 
E. PorrLanp. 


Several other letters evince the mother’s tender concern for 
her son’s welfare : 
July the 23th, 1728. 

I fancy that Mr. Achard thinks I am run away, he having not heard from me so 
long, but do assure you ‘tis not that I am anyways displeas’d with you, but for want 
of something to say. I do assure you, I can’t express the satisfaction ’tis to me to 
hear my son behaves himself so well, & minds his studies so well... . I was not sure 
whether you did not want a watch chain, which I have sent you, but if you have one, 
if you will send itt back I will send you something else for itt. As you mention Mr. 
Scrayesand has taken so much care of my son, I should be willing to make him a present, 
& desire you would try to find out what peice of plate he should like... . 


Feb: ye 18, 1728[-9]. 

I receiv’d your last, & should have answer’d itt sooner, & am obliged to you for the 
care & concern you express for my son. I must own I am entirely of your oppinion as 
to his spending one year more att Leyden, which I hope will enable him to profitt the 
more in the rest of his travills the next year. I can’t express to you the pleasure *twas 
to me to receive from himself a letter to assure me he would stay still another year, & 
this I had from him without haveing taken any notice to him that I had heard he had 
a design of leaving Leyden, & in that I had yesterday from him, he seems to be per- 
swaded that what Mr. Achard sayd was entirely for his good. ... Lady Portland 
looks well, & seems prodigiously happy with Lady Sophia’s being to be married so 
Wells. .4. 


The young duke was now twenty years of age, and in the 


* Lady Sophia Bentinck, half-sister of the first Duke of Portland. Her marriage 
to Henry de Grey, Duke of Kent, took place March 24, 1729, and is mentioned in a 
subsequent letter. 
+ Lady Anne Bentinck, the second duke’s sister. 
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depleted state of the family finances, the prudent mother was 
hoping that he would find an heiress who would consent to 
become his wife, but her wishes were not consummated until 
five years later : 

Bulstrode, Oct. ye 6: 1729. 

I am glad to see by yours, Mr. Achard, that you are quite recov’'d.... As to 
what you mention of the affair of Mr. Vicary, I confess I think ’tis a very advantagious 
thing for my son, & wish the person & caracter of the person may please him, for, as 
his affairs stands, a good fortune must be had. The reason I took no notice of itt to 
my son was that I had made a resolution never to propose anybody to him, but to 
lett him chuse for himself, & tho I have had severall offers, my answer has been that 
the person is an entire stranger to me, having never seen her, but hear she is about 
three & twenty, & agreable enough, but shall strive to have a true & exact caracter of 
her as near as is possible. Tell my son he has mortifyed poor Mr. Smith prodigiously, 
he having done itt in hopes to make him a great & happy man. I can’t express how 
much dejected & concern’d he look’d when he receiv’d his letter. Therfore hope he 
will writ[e] again to comfort him, for what he did was in great love & concern for his 
advantage. As you don’t mention the watch I sent for Mr. Scravesand, I fear he does 
not like itt... . 

Jan. ye 22th, 1729-30. 

I should have answer’d yours, Mr. Achard, before, had I been able, but have had 
so severe a fitt of the gout that I have not been able to writ[e] sooner. As concerning 
the affair you mention, I can say no more then what I writ you before, that they have 
a very good character, & [she] behaves herself very discreetly & soberly. This is what 
Mr. Smith tells me, for nobody knows anything of itt but him, & now, poor man, he is 
very much out of order, & wish he takes care of himself as he ought to do. I suppose 
you have heard that the Dutchess of Kent has a daughter,* which has been a great 
disapointment to all the familly, & really I am sorry for itt, a son being very much 
wanted. ... Pray give my kind & tender blessing to my son, & hope he is well, for 
I have not heard from him since I have had the gout. All his sisters are here, & present 
their kind humble service to him. Nany is pritty well again. George was gone to 
Eaton before his brother’s letter came, but have sent itt to him. My daughters gives 
there service to you, & [I] desire you will make mine to every body that enquires after 
me, & that Mr. Achard will beleive me his friend to serve him. 

E. PortLanp. 


In a letter, dated January 10, without year, but probably 
written in 1730, the duchess again expresses her joy at the accounts 
she receives concerning her son, hopes that when he has finished 
his studies at Leyden, “‘ he will think it proper to see other parts 
of Europe,” and continues : 


Pray my most kind & tender blessing to him. I can’t think on him without tears. 
I am glad to see how kind he is to his sisters, & wish he would send something to his 


* This daughter, Lady Anne Sophia de Grey, married her cousin, John Egerton, 
Bishop of Durham, and was the mother of John William, seventh Earl of Bridgewater. 
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brother, were itt never so small (not that he is uneasy that he does not do itt), but that 
I think itt would show he still lov’d him as well as he used to do. I would not have 
you tell my son this as from me, but as from yourself. My children gives there service 


to you, & beleive me, as really I am, yr friend to serve you. 
E. PortTLaND. 


The last of the letters received by Mr. Achard at Leyden is 
dated March 30, 1730, and once more the duchess is joyful 
because of ‘‘ the agreable news you sent me of the good disposition 
my son is of.” She adverts to the probability of their making 
a tour through Europe, and concludes by asking her correspondent 
to ascertain if Dr. Boerhaave would advise her to follow a regimen 
for the gout, in accordance with a prescription which she encloses, 
which “ will very much oblige her who is Mr. Achard’s friend to 
serve him in what lies in my power. KE. Portland.” 

Of the continental tour little is known, but we catch glimpses 
of the two travellers at Lausanne, Cassel, Florence, and Milan. 
When at the last-named city, Mr. Achard received a wrathful 
letter from Humphrey Edwin, dated Florence, October 27, 1731. 
The writer lodges a complaint against the duke’s personal atten- 
dant, who wears his livery, and asks that he may be dismissed. 
He alleges that the offender, “‘ a thin fellow, pretty much pitted 
with the small pox,” has been spreading a false and malicious 
report about his niece : 


He took the liberty to Rail at my Niece as a very mean person, and wondered she 
should be admitted into Company, for that he knew the family, that her Father kept 
a shop and sold Stockins, and to confirm what he said as a truth, shewed those on his 
Legs, and said that he bought them himselfe before he came out of England out of his 
shop. 


He proceeds to inveigh against “ this abominable falsehood,” 
for, 


although it might be laughed at in England and London where everyone knows the 
Falsity of such a report, yett among the Itallians who cannot be so easily informed of 
the truth, so scandalous a report may have the consequence of my Niece’s being 
affronted in every company she offers to come into, instead of being received among 
the first, as she has always bin in every City in Italy, as well as at Court in England, 
and in the best Company, and among the best Quality in London, which could not be 
if this story was Truth. 


His brother (his niece’s father), he says, had married a sister 
of the Duke of Manchester, and was a man of large estate who 
lived in a handsome manner. He hopes that the duke will 
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instantly discard his malicious and mischievous servant who has 
so rudely attacked a gentlewoman. 

By the time the tutorial days were over, John Achard had so 
endeared himself to his pupil, that thenceforward a competent 
income was given to him, and he lived in the duke’s house on 
the footing of a valued and intimate friend, sharing in all the 
family joys and sorrows as if he had been a Bentinck by birth. It 
is sometimes said that he was the duke’s secretary, but, on the 
one hand, evidence as to this is entirely lacking, and, on the 
other, he had one trait very improper for a secretary, to wit, an 
objection to letter writing.* It is true that he rendered many 
services of various sorts to his patron, and doubtless did help 
him with duties that ordinarily fall to the lot of a secretary, but 
the bond between them was one of grateful affection on each 
side. The duke made it possible for him to spend a life of quiet 
study, happiness and usefulness; and all who came within the 
range of his influence appreciated his good nature, his courteous 
demeanour, and his perennial benevolence. Mrs. Delany thus 
describes him in 1736: ‘‘ He overflows with wit and humour, 
and makes us laugh till we ery again.” Sometimes she would 
tease him, and then he would make a whimsically bellicose 
retort, so that one day she would call him Monsieur du Poivre, 
and another Monsieur du Miel. His status in the family may be 
described in words almost identical with those used concerning 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain: “ This gentleman is a person 
of good sense and some learning, of a very regular life and obliging 
conversation: he heartily loves the duke, and knows that he is 
very much in his esteem, so that he lives in the family rather as 
a relation than a dependant.” 

In 1737 the duchess dowager died, but before he experienced 
the loss of that good friend, he had gained another in the person 
of the new Duchess of Portland, Lady Margaret Harley, whose 
charm as “ pretty sweet Miss” had touched the heart of book- 
loving Humfrey Wanley, and whose constant kindness was to 
win the lifelong devotion of her husband’s friend, to whom she 
sometimes playfully alludes as Frére Bonaventure. 

When the family were in London, and Achard was at Bulstrode, 


* Thanking him for a letter, November 18, 1740, Margaret Duchess of Portland 
says it is all the more acceptable “ as I know your great Dislike to writing.” 
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or vice versa, the duke wrote to him constantly, and when the 
duke was ill, the duchess gave him daily reports. For instance, 
on August 3, 1741, she writes : 


I received the favour of yours just now, for which I am extreamly thankfull, & wish 
I cou’d give you as good an account of my Lord as I am sure you are desireous of, but 
he was a good deal out of order yesterday with the gout in his elbow, & had but an 
indifferent night; he was much better this morning, & continues tollerably well, so I 
beg you will not be uneasy, for I assure you I am not the least so, & you know I take 
a Fright as soon as anyone. ... You shall hear constantly every night... the 
children are all well, & desires their kind loves. Bess is in great care for your health. 
They have all been very good. Iam, Sr, your faithfull friend & very humble servant, 


M. C. PortTLanp. 
My Lord[’s] kindest Comps attends you. 


On the 5ththe duchess, writing in the midst of six people who 
are “talking of ships, digestion, gout, apricock stones, etc,” 
reports the duke better ; on the 6th he is much better, and begins 
to walk about the room; on the 7th he is “‘ as well as can be, 
and better than expected’’; and on the 8th she writes “a la 
maniére de Fidget,’ that is, of the sprightly bluestocking, 
Elizabeth Robinson, who in the following year became Mrs. 
Montagu : 


I hope we shall have the pleasure of hearing from you to-day that you are perfectly 
recover'd, which I believe you do us the justice to think will be great joy to us. With 
great spirits I accquaint you that Doctor Mead says My Lord’s fit of the gout is over, 
for he has all the best symptoms, he looks quite clear, he has an appetite to what he 
eats, and is very chearfull. The medecine that he took last night agreed with him 
very weil, so that I think you may be perfectly easy upon his account ... . the poor 
Master of the Rolls * is, I fancy, at rest by this time. Dr. Mead has been again with 
him, and said that last Sunday night his head was swelled as big as two, his nose, mouth 
& cheeks even, & one eye entirely gone, so that I think no one can wish his life. Robin 
Harley went down Saturday to Mrs. Verney. I guess you have been in the Bodleian 
Library where you saw a book of very fine writing by a lady. I need not tell you that 
I have no apprehension of my manuscripts being preserved for the fairness of the 
writing, nor indeed for any other merit, for to my comfort they will never rise up in 
judgement against me, as they are very proper for the use you generally make of letters, 

Go never to be scen no more, 


Go where the chickens went before. 


On another occasion when the duchess was grievously sick of 
a fever, Anne Granville wrote: “ poor Achard has been almost 


* Johu Verney, Master of the Rolls, who had married Abigail Harley, the duchess's 


first cousin ence removed, 
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distracted.’ And in 1743, when the duke had broken his arm 
in the hunting field, Mrs. Delany relates that Monsieur du Poivre 
is “‘ the true representative of care—for since the Duke’s confine- 
ment he has hardly allowed himself time for his meals; his 
eyebrows are arched to the top of his wig, and his sighs are 
enough to turn a mill.” 

At the time of the birth of the duke’s eldest son, Mr. Achard 
was paying a visit to Holland, but the duke, April 14, 1738, wrote 
to apprise him of the happy event of that morning. “ I am,” he 
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says, ‘“‘ sensible of your joy, and can form it better to myself in 
Idea than you'll be able to express, for I imagine it will fall upon 
you so fast, that you won’t be able to express it at all.” 

A few days later the proud grandfather, Edward Harley, 
second Earl of Oxford, wrote to him : 


Dear Sr,—Though I was allways very glad to see you and converse with you, yet 
I think I never regretted anything in my life more then your absence at this time, that 
you might have had your share with us of the great joy and pleasure which the Birth 
of our Dear Boy gave us; it was surprising and astonishing and indeed in all circum- 
stances not to be exprest. He is a very fine child, Bigger than either of his sisters 
when they were Born; he has all the Indications of Health and strength. The 
Dutchess is extremely well... . 

I would have wrote to you on Friday, the Happy Birthday, but the Duke said he 
would write himself, which was a much better hand in all respects to have the good 
news conveighed to you. Thus, Dear Sr, God has been pleased to answer our Prayers 
and wishes and has given us a son, and given him Graciously, for there is no alloy to 
our joy. . 


Achard made answer as follows, the letter being dated at 
The Hague, April 26, 1738 : 


My Lorp,—The honour of a letter from your Lordship to me upon this occasion is 
so great a favour that I am at a loss to express how truely sensible I am of it ; not that 
I can be a stranger to a goodness and condescension which I have so often experienc’d, 
but I took it for granted that the inexpressible joy which you must have felt in this 
happy circumstance would not admit of any other thoughts, and that both friends 
and servants would be, at least for a while, forgotten, particularly so insignificant a 
one as myself. I am very proud that your Lordship did think of me and wish’d I had 
been with you to share in your happiness. I wish you and My Lady Oxford most 
heartily joy of the birth of this dear Child, and of the happy circumstances that have 
attended it, and join most sincerely in the good wishes you make for the welfare & 
happiness of one who is the ground of our hope for future happiness and comfort of 
his good and great family. No doubt you expect to hear something of my happiness 


when I heard the news. I would willingly satisfie your curiosity if I could, but really 
I want words to express it. [The paper is here torn. He says that at first the news 
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struck him dumb, but] now it hath taken another course, and I run in the other 
extreame; it gains upon me every day, so that I am in a fair way of, beeing quite mad 
when I come to see the Marquis, which I hope will be shortly, and find your Lordship 
and all the family in good health, and as truely happy as I wish you all. I am, with 
the utmost respect, My Lord, your Lordship’s most humble & obedient Servant, 

J. ACHARD. 


At another time Lord Oxford had written : 


Sr,—I forgot yesterday to mention to you of to-morrow’s being my wive’s & my 
daughter’s Birthday, and as I am truly sensible you are a sincere well-wisher to them 
both, I desire you will be so kind as to partake of our mirth, and dine here to-morrow 
and you will much oblige, Sr, your most humble servant, 

OxrForD. 


On April 21 the Duke of Portland reported progress : 


I shall only write three words to lett you know that my wife & child continue 
mighty well... . Your two little old friends * are mighty well, they breakfast with 
me every morning. The Governor is on ye mending hand, he & Ld Dupplin desire 
to be kindly remembred to you, as does ye Dss ; she says she shou’d have been extreamly 
glad to have seen you when you first heard ye news. ... Your sincere friend and 
humble servant, 

PorRTLAND. 
Writing again on the following day he says : 

All your acquaintance desire to be remembred kindly to you; recollect who they 

are, for if I was to write everybody’s name I shou’d have enough to employ me for hours. 


Another of the duke’s letters may be given as indicative of 
the intimacy of his friendship : 
Whitehall, Sepr ye 22d, 1748. 
Bill [i.e. Lord Titchfield] being taken ill with a cold and head-ach this afternoon 
will prevent us coming to-morrow to Bulstrode, as we intended. He was well when 
he wrote his letter to his sister Betty—that was before he went to dinner, and as ye 
weather has alter’d, I fancy he caught cold with it. I can’t tell what day we shall 
come down, but you shall hear of it by ye post. Give our blessing to ye little ones, 
service to Mr. & Mrs. Lambard. My Wife & Bill send their service to you, and to 
Mrs. Elstob. I am, Dear Sr, Your most faithfull friend & servt, 
PORTLAND. 
We don’t expect to hear from Bulstrode to-morrow; but desire you'll write by 
to-morrow night’s post ; because if we should not come Saturday (as we hope we may), 
we should be sorry to be two days without hearing how all ye Children do; you shall 
hear from me to-morrow night. 


What Lady Oxford thought of him may be seen in her prim 
epistle, dated at Welbeck, January 15, 1742-3: 


Sm,—I am Thankfull for the Favour of your letter. You judge very right That 
every Friend of the Duke’s & my Daughter’s are allways welcome to me, & I can 


* The Duke’s infant daughters, 
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truely tell you that you are intitled to it for that Reason, but give me leave to say 
that I shall be glad to receive you abstracted from that Motive (Tho sufficient) the 
Character you justly merit of being an Honest, Sensible man, which is seldome met 
with. I Hope the Duke & His Family will make me an Early Visit next Spring, & 
that you will add to the Number, which will be agreable to, Sir, Your Friend & Humble 
Servant, 

HENRIETTA CAVENDISHE HoLitEs Oxrorp. 


Other letters illustrative of his standing in the regard of all 
the members of the allied families might be quoted. Three may 
suffice. The first is from Lord Dupplin, the Duchess of Portland’s 
cousin : 

devis,* Octr 21st, 1737. 

Sr,—The ladies condole with you for your unfortunate accident. These sort of 
misfortunes first make one’s friends sad, & when all ye danger is past, that sadness 
turns to mirth. We are not yet come to ye latter, for we are still apprehensive that 
you may have caught cold. If you come in good health, & show yourself safe & well, 
as much as everybody is concerned now, perhaps you may make us very merry with 
your sad narration. Hacc olim meminisse juvabit is the reflection of a hero surrounded 
with dangers. Ldy Peterborow & ye Duke both desire me to tell you that there is a 
road hither without crossing ye water, for I apprehend before this time you may have 
made ye same resolution that I once heard from an old fellow at Oxford, who declared 
that he would trust providence in everything by land, but not at sea. However, you 
may let us see you here, tho’ you be determined to cross no other ferry till you cross 
that which we must all pass in Charon’s boat, 

Omnibus 
Enaviganda, sive reges 
Sive inopes erimus coloni. 

That you may be long before that happens, and that this may be ye worst of your 
misfortunes, & that we may sce you in good health to-morrow is ye wish of all here, & 
of none more than, Dear Sr, 

Your most faithfull freind 
& humble servt, 
DUPPLIN. 

Bring ye letters with you by ye roundabout way, you will easily come in two hours & 
a half. The groom knows it. 

The Duke of Portland adds a P.S. 

You need not mind your dress, but come in ye Cloaths you swam in, supposing 
them to be dry. 

The letter is addressed: ‘* To Mr. Achard, If alive.” 

The second is from Lady Anne Bentinck, the first duke’s 
daughter, and it gives another of the coterie names by which 
John Achard was called. It was written at Bulstrode, January 
19, 1734-5: 
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I thank you for your entertaining ietter, and do assure you it allways will be a 
pleasure to me to hear from you. I hope you will continue to write to me, and I will 
be an exact correspondent. I was very much supprissed to hear of my [Lady] 
Lansdown’s death. I suppose they will say that Mr. Ward’s drop has kill’d her. I 
fancy the Play of the Pill plot will be very pritty. I think Tim Scrub writes might[y] 
well... . Mama desires her compliments to you. She thanks you for the poem 
you sent ; she says it is to[o] learn’d for her, and she can’t understand it. I have put 
it into the Library. . .. I beg you woud excuse my bad writing, for I writ by candle 
light, and then I never can writ strait ; everybody here desire their compliments to 
you. Iam, Good Generall, your sincere friend, 

ANNE BEnNTINCK. 


Lady Anne married Col. Daniel Paul, and her illness is the 
subject of the next letter, from the hand of Henry Monck, the 
husband of her sister Isabella : 

Dublin, January Ist, 1746. 

Sr,—As the event that was expected concerning Lady Ann was what would have 
been unpardonable in me not to have apprized the Duke and Dutchess of Portland of 
in time, and as I thought a person of your prudence and affection to the family coud 
best communicate the same, I therefore in my letter to you of Saturday last described 
in what a dangerous way her Ladyship was, who for two days after that date was 
rather worse, but on Monday evening the remedy she took in the morning had such a 
sudden and surprizeing effect that from our apprehensions of immediate death, she 
at once grew better, and has continued so ever since. . .. I shall henceforth never 
dispair of any patient, since I find Lady Anne with her weak nerves can go through 
more than an horse coud weather, and this putts an end to my correspondence on 
this head. 


In his prosperity Mr. Achard did not forget his Swiss relatives, 
and many presents of money were sent by him to his nephews 
and nieces. To one of the nieces (Angélique Croutaz) he gave 
his portrait in 1758. He was interested in pictures, and made 
various notes about those at Bulstrode, but his special hobby 
was collecting medals and making casts of them. 

The second duke, his erstwhile pupil, died in 1762, but the 
connection with the family still continued, and on August 28, 1763, 
he writes to the new duke : 


My Lorp,—I should think myself guilty of a great omission if I did not acquaint 
your Grace that I have been in possession of your Castle ever since Saturday. All 
your servants do their best to make me wellcome, but all that does by no means make 
amends for your absence. I long extreamly for your return home, and I hope that 
her Grace wont be long after you, then I shall be compleatly happy. They tell me 
that the post is going, excuse this abrupt breaking off to tell you that I am with great 
respect, My lord, Your Grace’[s] Most humble & obedient servant, 

J. ACHARD. 
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Once it happened that he was prevented from accepting an 
invitation given by Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, who thereupon 
wrote : 

Mrs Montagu sends her most indignant greetings to Mr Achard. She believes that 
instead of dedicating Wen’sday to an older friend, it is to be given to a younger. She 
had been often warn’d in her youth of the little faith that was in men of gallantry, & 
now she experiences the truth of these sage admonitions. Happy for her that she 
never trusted too much in faithless promises till Anno Domini 1765. 


On another occasion she told the duchess: ‘‘ Of all my friends 
none is so considerate of my necessities as Mr. Achard ; there is a 
wonderfull propriety in his actions.” Indeed his friends vied 
with each other in paying him compliments. One wrote to him: 

Domine Acharde, 
Serus in Coelum redeas, diuque 
Leetus intersis populo Britanno. 


And another sent to him the following anticipated epitaph : 
Come, Gentle Reader, by Example learn 
That real Greatness must consist in Goodness ; 
Regard this Monument of a right good Man, 
Who by that means acquir’d the love, the blessing 
Of the Poor and Humble; of the Rich and Great 
The Conversation ; and the esteem of All. 

JOHN ACHARD, 

A Gentleman, a Scholar and a Christian, 
By birth a Swiss, and educated at Lausan[n]e, 
Who long resided with Repute and Honour 
In his belov’d adopted Country, Britain. 
Happy at all times, discontented never, 
When Death thus join’d him to his God for ever. 


He was always at the service of his friends, and they give 
him commissions of all kinds. Mrs. Delany (July 2, 1748) asks 
him to buy a solar microscope. She knows that he thinks 
“letters impertinent things,” but she applies to him because he 
is not only ingeniously curious himself, but delights in those that 
are. “I am,” she says, “ not only acquainted with your Polite- 
ness, but with your Zeal to serve your Friends, & I am sure you 
will not only grant my request but do it as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

Another who had recourse to his friendly offices was Anastasia 


Robinson, Countess of Peterborough. She writes from Liége in 
1746 : 


§m,—I think my self acquainted with your friendly disposition so well that I take 
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the liberty to beg a favour of you. It is that you would have the goodness to chuse 
for me a Gold watch, the Case chac’d, a Gold Chain with two gold Swivels. It is for 
a Gentleman, a friend of mine who wd have it neat work, and in it self good, without 
insisting that it should have the name of the most famous maker, as that is often paid 
too dear for. I still venture to ask more, that the Arms I enclose may be cut by the 
best hand upon Cornelian for a Seal, and handsomely set in Gold. Can you, Dr Sir, 
excuse all this? Blame yr self if I am troublesome, it proceeds from thinking you a 
better judge then others of what is well done, and at the same time a larger share of 
good will to assist yr acquaintance. When ever you will do me the favour to let me 
know what the whole will come too, I will immediately send a note upon my Banker 
to discharge the Debt, and think my self extreamly obliged to you. The Gentleman 
who is the cause of this is a Man of great merit & Quality, a Brother Virtuoso & one 
of the grand Trefonciers.* If it was possible for me to be of any service to you while 
abroad, do me the kindness to employ me, and believe me with real esteem, Sr, 
Your Obliged & most humble servant, 
A. PETERBOROW. 


The mission was executed to admiration, and subsequently 
Lady Peterborough writes : 


I have at last got the Watch, and find it every way such as I expected from one 
of your taste, and disposition to please your friends. 


Another of her letters is dated at Padwell, November 22, 1750: 

Sir,—I am too weil acquainted with your disposition to do good to make excuses 
for applying to you for the help of the miserable: a Neighbour of mine terribly afflicted 
with the Gout, is very desirous to try the remedy from which the Duke of Portland 
has reap’d so much benefit. I beg the favour you will enable me to give him the 
Recippe, and to specify if any particular Regimen be necessary. I hope your health 
is so good as to bear this exceeding smart weather without detriment. Permit me to 
desire my best compliments to the Duke and Duchess and young Ladies. I am with 
real regard, Sr, 

Your Obliged humble servant, 
A. PETERBOROW. 

Another friend, Pierre Grand, Rector of Dyrham, wished to 
make an investment of £200 for himself and his wife, but “ the 
method of purchasing, or which of ye funds is properest we know 
no more than ye Grand Mogul,” and he consequently asks Achard 
to undertake the business for him. This Mr. Grand was one of 
his most frequent correspondents. He was a Swiss compatriot, 
who had come to England in the hope of securing a post as 
travelling companion to a young man of quality, but as he did 
not succeed in his efforts after employment of this kind, he took 
Anglican orders, having been promised the benefice of Dyrham 
by its patron, Mr. Blathwayt, when a vacancy should occur. He 
was ordained in July 1751, and Mr. Perry, the then rector, was 

* Forest-lords, 
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upwards of eighty. Still, he showed no signs of dying and 
Grand writes sadly: ‘‘ I should not be surprised if the good man 
lived ten years longer; that would in truth be playing me a 
scurvy trick, but the thing is not impossible. He eats well, 
sleeps well, and it is no miracle in the country for a man of good 
constitution to attain to the age of 90 or 95.” After two and a 
half years of waiting, Grand was able to take the post, and he 
then writes triumphantly: “me voila a présent a compleat 
Incumbent & votre service.” 

Achard was frequently more or less of a valetudinarian, and 
Mrs. Delany in 1760 says that he “ declines very much, and the 
pepper has lost a great deal of its heat.” ‘“* Poor man, he looks 
ill and grows very weak,” wrote Margaret Duchess of Portland 
in 1766, and the news of his death reached her when she was at 
Mount Edgcumbe in August 1770. “I cannot help feeling the 
loss of a most Faithful worthy friend” (she tells her son) “ who 
ever had the highest Gratitude & affection to your dear Father.” 

His will and its codicils are characteristic. He gives to the 
third Duke of Portland, to his brother Lord Edward Bentinck, 
and to his sisters, Lady Weymouth and Lady Henrietta Grey, 
£100 each “ as a small token of my love and respect.” The rest 
of his estate he gives to Margaret Duchess Dowager of Portland, 
“as a grateful acknowledgement of the many favours bestowed 
upon me, particularly an annuity of two hundred pounds a year 
which she has been pleased out of her great generosity and 
goodness to grant unto me,”’ and he constitutes her his executrix. 
His gold watch with the chain and seal he gives to Mr. Grand, 
Rector of Dyrham, “as a small mark of my friendship,” and also 
his bureau, his two chests of drawers, his carpets and his three 
silver candlesticks. To Lady Weymouth’s and Lady Henrietta 
Grey’s children £50 each “‘to remember me.” If he dies at 
Bulstrode he is to be buried at Hedgerley, no monument is to be 
placed on his grave, but £5 is to be distributed to the poor of the 
parish. “* Let all the servants out of livery, men and women, 
have a guinea apiece for gloves, and the maid who looks after my 
room, the footman who attends me, and Mr. Brompton, the 
under-butler, coachman, porter and footman, John and Ned 
Salmon, and the washerwoman in town and country have half a 
guinea, Helpers, grooms, postillions, all the maids in the house, 
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kitchen, laundry, a crown each. The nurse that attends in my 
last illness one guinea over her due. All the garden men, and the 
old disabled ones, half a crown each. All my clothes, linen, 
stockings, &c., to be divided equally among the servants, William 
Kay to pick out first a complete suit of clothes.” He asks the 
duchess to keep his medals for herself, or dispose of them as she 
thinks proper. The remnant of his estate he leaves to the 
duchess, not out of vanity, but “‘ because I think it just it should 
return to the stock whence it came . . . it is chiefly intended to 
shew my honest and grateful heart, and that the friendship and 
affection which my most honoured Lord and patron, with Your 
Grace and family, have honoured me with, was not unworthily 
bestowed. I have not mentioned any of my relations in my will, 
having given them every year in my lifetime more than they ever 
did expect, and I must do them the justice to say they have often 
expressed their satisfaction with great gratitude. ... I pray to 
God to bless Your Grace and all your family with a long, healthful 
and happy life, and crown you all with everlasting happiness.” 
He describes a Maundy purse of red leather in one of his drawers. 
‘‘ What is contained in it belongs to the poor. I should be glad 
you would give out of it two pounds to Mr. De Crousaz for the 
use of Mrs. Dupasquier ; the rest you will dispose of in charity 
as you think fit.” Then he speaks of certain medals that “ did 
belong to the Duke, my most honoured Lord and patron; he 
was pleas’d to give them to add to my collection. I accepted of 
them only upon condition that he should accept of the whole 
cabinet at my death. This I thought proper to tell you that you 
may know how I came by some of them which your Grace may 
probably remember were once in his possession.” Last of all he 
gives £20 to ‘‘ Margaret Waterman, my present nurse, if she 
continues with me till my decease, as a reward of the faithful 
service she has done me.” 

And so we take leave of the amiable and admirable John 
Achard, who deserves other adjectives than “ the eccentric ” and 
“the untunable ” which were applied to him in an able article on 
Prior’s Peggy, which interested the readers of a recent number of 
the National Review. R. W. Goupine. 


Norre.—For permission to use the foregoing letters I am indebted to the courtesy 
of the Duke of Portland. 


THE TURF AND SOME REFLECTIONS 


Eventus docet : Stultorum iste magister est. 


Tus has been an annus mirabilis in the history of the English 
turf. It has been marked by events of a novel and exciting 
character. The authority of the Jockey Club has been frequently 
exercised and has been in one instance loudly questioned. The 
rules of racing have been debated by the Club in full session and 
have been substantially amended; and within the last two 
months a Court of Law has been turned into a theatre where 
peers, trainers, jockeys and handicappers have appeared in due 
succession on the stage and a learned judge has amused the public 
with his jokes and the world of racing with his views on short 
stirrups. 

The horse first past the post in the earliest important handicap 
of the year was disqualified for interfering with the second: an 
objection was lodged against the winner of the One Thousand 
Guineas but was dismissed ; and the judges’ fiat in the Derby was 
set aside by the Epsom Stewards and the race awarded to an out- 
sider which started at 100 to 1. In other cases, notably at New- 
market, at Ascot, and at Goodwood, the Stewards had occasion 
to review the riding and conduct of the jockeys. At Newmarket 
and Ascot the winning horses were disqualified, and at Goodwood 
some surprise was expressed that the objection was not sustained. 

The action of the Stewards at Epsom was strongly criticised. 
In view of the special circumstances this was inevitable. A 
bumping finish, a cluster of non-staying horses struggling together, 
the favourite’s number hoisted as the winner of the mélée, and the 
horse led in by his delighted owner, only to be followed by an 
inquiry undertaken on the sole motion of the Stewards—these 
incidents combined in connection with the greatest race of the 
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year made up a situation of palpitating and poignant interest 
without parallel in racing annals. Pendente lite, tongues wagged 
apace. Sir Oracle of the Rostrum laid down the law: blasé 
punters, backers of the favourite, were hotly indignant ; gentle- 
men of the amateur Press were deeply concerned ; and even the 
fair and fashionable flutterers in a few sovereigns 


Who change complexions at a losing game 


joined in the chorus of protest. 

But, to the great credit of the sporting community as a whole, 
the decision was generally accepted. It was known that the 
Stewards had acted in good faith, and it was believed that they 
had cogent reasons for the course they had taken. If, it was 
said, they had considered their own popularity and had con- 
sulted their own wishes they would have acquiesced in the 
judge’s verdict on that memorable afternoon. The mere fact 
that they had felt compelled to set it aside, and that they had 
drawn no distinction between a classic race and a selling plate 
scramble at Newmarket was proof, if proof were wanted, of the 
justice and equity of their interposition. 

Out of this controversy, however, arises a question of far 
greater importance than the merits of the decision in this par- 
ticular case. The welfare of racing, the maintenance of the best 
traditions of the Turf, and the security of the millions of capital 
which have been expended on race-courses and racing establish- 
ments depend, and depend entirely, on maintaining the authority 
of the Jockey Club. Owners of race-horses submit themselves 
to the Rules of Racing. These rules are promulgated by the 
Jockey Club, and either in the first instance or as a Court of 
Appeal the Stewards examine into the facts of each dispute or 
questionable result, interpret the Rules, and in virtue of them 
enforce their decision. 

The Jockey Club, like the Cabinet, sits in camera; but unlike 
the Cabinet there appears in their official organ—the Racing 
Calendar—a well-edited report of their debates and proceedings. 
Is it permissible for a moment to look into that Council Chamber 
at the Rooms in Newmarket? There are assembled the august 
Senators of the Turfi—stewards of its mysteries. Some of them 
have known the spacious days of Admiral Rous and Lord Hastings, 
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of Mr. George Payne and Mr. Savile. Some have trained their 
horses with Mat Dawson of famous memory, and can recall their 
racing victories of the sixties; while a younger generation have 
been elected to the sacred circle who have been born since Galopin 
won the Derby. Lord Durham is there. Out of office now, he 
has at several periods filled with great credit the highest position in 
the Club. He is a just judge but a hanging judge, more often 
wearing the black cap than the white gloves. He replies to the 
case made by the Senior Steward—the secundum columen of the 
Turf—in argument which lacks nothing of pungent difference 
marked by studied gravity and respect. Lord Londonderry’s 
narrative flows easily on in its ordered sequence of logic and 
reminiscence. Lord Derby, wielding a calm and consistent 
statement, presses home some material point. Lord Harewood 
assists his colleagues with his intimate knowledge of the classic 
races, with opinions sound though at times pontifical, and with 
his ripe experience of the law and practice of the Turf. Lord 
Rosebery, who can now give to the Jockey Club what he denies to 
the Legislature, supplies a criticism all the keener for its playful 
humour. 


Though wondering Senates hung on all he spoke, 
The Club must hail him master of the joke. 


Lord Villiers and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell bring to the matter 
in hand a practical knowledge and debating ability which lose 
nothing of effect from that salt flavour that comes to younger 
minds in contact with business affairs. Lord Crewe is in attend- 
ance. His contribution to the discussion may easily be more 
illuminating than that which with chequered rhetoric he is wont 
to offer to the House of Lords. Glad must he be to have tem- 
porary relief from those Cabinet complications which have turned 
upon the gambling exploits of his Ministerial colleagues, and to 
find himself in the purer atmosphere of an assembly which since 
October 1842 has taken no cognisance of transactions in the 
betting ring. 

There is no playing to the Gallery. There are no lobbying 
Pressmen. Interruptions, if any, are polite and orderly. At 
the close of the debate the officials claim urgency and the business 
is despatched. The Venetian oligarchs rise from their seats with 
the feelings of statesmen who have realised their responsibilities, 
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and who, as the Guardians of the Turf, have exercised their exten- 
sive and arbitrary powers alike in the best interests of that sport 
which they regulate, and of that discipline which is vital to its 
continuance. 

The recent case in which a representative of the yellow section 
of the Sporting Press was sued for libel by a well-known trainer 
excited much comment in racing circles. To the particular 
charges levelled by the defendant against the plaintiff it is un- 
necessary to refer. The trial itself was a long and pitiful exhibi- 
tion of personal prejudice and irrelevancy. The broad result 
was that the jury found in explicit terms that there was no 
warrant for the defendant’s accusations and that the plaintiff's 
grievance was sufficiently met by an award of contemptuous 
damages. But the by-products of the case are perhaps deserving 
of passing notice. 

Frequent references were made in the trial to the suspension 
of jockeys for foul riding. It is unfortunate that any offence com- 
mitted by a jockey in a race should be thus described. Racing 
terminology is surely not so poor but that a distinction can be 
drawn between a breach of the rules due to negligence, rashness or 
inability and one into which scienter or intention enters, The 
majority of jockeys are little more than boys. They are eager 
to win: but—according to authority—to be eager is not a very bad 
vice at any age under the critical forty. Je veux risquer le tout pour 
letout may be said to be a young jockey’s motto. In hisanxiety to 
carry out the orders of an exacting trainer he crosses another horse 
before he is that distance clear of him which the rule prescribes. He 
is properly convicted of an offence. Again, a six-stone jockey, riding 
a big and awkward animal, finds himself unable to avoid interference 
with another horse in the race. He too is rightly condemned. 
But it certainly seems harsh to stigmatise these offences by an 
epithet which is ordinarily understood to import intentional 
wrong. In the old articles of racing they were careful to make 
this point of intention. Thus: “‘ whosoever doth stop or stay 
any of the horses that rideth for this plate or prize and it appears 
to be willingly done, he shall win no plate or prize.” The Jockey 
Club have recently been much engaged in reforming the rules 
which deal with crossing and jostling, and racing opinion supports 
them, and will support them, in defining the precise character of 
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these offences and in determining their penal consequences. It 
certainly ought not to be beyond the powers of a competent 
draughtsman to use terms of definition and distinction which are 
quite familiar in every code of criminal jurisprudence. Times 
are indeed changed since the days when foul play on the part of 
one jockey towards another was allowed by the rules of the Jockey 
Club and when “ crossing and jostling ” was always understood 
to be permitted in a match unless there was a special provision to 
the contrary. 

Compelled to run each knavish jockey’s heat 

Subservient to Newmarket’s annual cheat. 

It was alleged, in the course of the trial, that the recent increase 
of objections to the riding of jockeys was due to the present fashion 
of the seat on the horse. With all respect to the distinguished 
upholders of the old practice of the upright seat and long stirrups 
they may be reminded of some of the essentials of the controversy. 
Sloan was the author in this country not only of the modern seat 
but also of the true run race. “ Waiting in front”’ was the 
paradoxical aphorism associated with his name. Those who 
rejoice in garrulous reminiscences of the past forget that, ridden 
as a race was in former days, it was comparatively easy for the 
jockey to keep his horse straight. The early part of the race 
was often a mere cantering finesse. Speed and stamina were hus- 
banded for the finish. A race nowrun from end to end occasionally 
finds the leading horses swerving from distress; but it is very 
doubtful indeed whether the accomplished riders of former times 
would, under these conditions, have been more successful in 
keeping a straight course than the much-abused jockeys of the 
present day. An obscurantist patron of the Turf may talk 
bravely of the advantage of the old style. Let him go to his 
trainer in the paddock before an important race when the wind 
blows freshly down the Rowley mile some October afternoon. 
Let him suggest to the trainer that his jockey should let his stirrup 
leathers down some holes and should sit upright in the saddle. 
The trainer would reply : “‘ Very well, my lord, but you are giving 
5 lb. away to the others.’ No one is so foolish as to contend that 
the present style, in the case of some exponents of it, is not open 
to criticism; that apprentices and lightweights do not show 
at times to disadvantage just as the tiny midgets of the past did 
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when the older jockeys crowded them out at the fall of the flag or 
squeezed them on to the rails. But the continued vigilance of 
the Stewards and the due enforcement of penalties will certainly 
lead to more careful riding in public and will make it incumbent 
on trainers where their apprentices are concerned to see that they 
are well practised in riding and at the gate before they appear 
in the weighing-room in the glory of colours. 

It is undeniable that the evidence of considerable betting 
by a trainer of horses produced a very unfavourable impression on 
the public mind. The combination of trainer and semi-professional 
backer is not a wholesome one. It is calculated to create a conflict 
of disturbing factors in connection with a given race: and it is at 
variance with the correct relations between an owner and his 
servant. Ifthe trainer bets, his stable lads will do the same ; and, 
though it may not be possible to banish betting from a stable, it is 
obvious that the one man who can exercise a healthy restraint 
on the gambling of his employés, who ought to teach them to resist 
the scandalous temptations which are offered to them by the 
advertising tipster in search of stable information, is in no position 
to set a sober example of independence of the betting market if he is 
known—and known he will be—to be employing a commissioner 
to accept the odds about the horses he trains, or to support the 
more-fancied animals in another establishment. 

A trainer holds a position of trust. He requires a licence in 
order to follow his calling. It has been argued that a licensed 
trainer ought to be under the same disability as regards betting as 
a licensed jockey. This would, however, be aiming at too rigid 
a standard of morality, at too lofty a counsel of perfection. And 
yet, when the statement is made that the emoluments of a trainer 
are insufficient for his situation unless he supplements his pro- 
fessional earnings by betting, the matter is one which should not 
be too lightly dismissed. That a trainer should be obliged to look 
for a necessary addition to his income from betting operations on 
the course or from manipulating the machinery of starting-price 
offices is an intolerable reflection upon those who engage his 
services and who are responsible for his rate of remuneration. 
There are, of course, trainers and trainers ; but certain it is that 
the Lord Chesterfield of to-day, when writing to his son upon the 
general scheme of his amusements @ la mode, would add to his 
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worldly code the recommendation that he should not place his 
racehorses in a stable where gambling was the practice of the 
trainer. 

In every department of national amusements great changes 
and developments have taken place, and racing is no exception to 
the law of human progress. In earlier times the sport was 
the diversion of the few: it is now the pastime of the multitude. 
The days are long past when the race-course was attended by 
a select band of gentlemen who followed the proceedings on horse- 
back and who cantered on their hacks to the ring to support the 
animal of their choice. Races have increased in number and 
enormously in value. Matches, which within the lifetime of some 
who are still racing, figured in one year to the number of 86, 
are now practically unknown, save when an engagement of the 
kind appeals to the boyish fancy of a Jewish millionaire. The 
great prizes offered by the flourishing Park Clubs in the neighbour. 
hood of London and by the management of other racing centres, 
where enterprise and reforming policy have been rewarded with 
financial success, have naturally proved more attractive to owners 
than running for their own money. 

The purging of racing from the graver kinds of fraud and 
chicane has been a gradual process. It is improbable that four- 
year-old horses will ever again be engaged in races limited to three- 
year-olds; or that such circumstances as Greville, for example, re- 
cords in connection with the Derby of 1833 will in future deform the 
history of the sport. Cromwell once said that England had need 
of a Constable, and racing will always require the strictest super- 
vision of the Jockey Club. There are men of every type who 
follow the game, and who are neither finished examples of moral 
excellence nor of the standard of just men made perfect. In the 
early Victorian period the authorities were as drowsy and indulgent 
as the bishops of the eighteenth century, and offences went 
undetected and unpunished. But in these days even Stewards 
of minor meetings have asserted themselves, conscious that they 
will be supported by the appellate tribunal; and no owner, no 
trainer at the head of his profession, and no leading jockey can 
expect to receive the smallest mercy when the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club are satisfied of the evidence of guilt. 

It is not too much to say that betting as it prevailed in former 
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days has practically ceased. Betting in small sums takes place 
extensively among the lower orders of the community. The 
facilities for it have grown. The most ingenious and the most 
active canvassing isemployed. Columns of advertisements appear 
in some newspapers, as insidious as money lenders’ letters and 
generally as misleading. Again, the modern institution of starting- 
price offices accounts for a great deal of betting in the aggregate. 
These offices, with their elaborate rules, their telegraphic codes, 
and lines of telephone, are largely used by connections of certain 
gambling stables, by members of the Stock Exchange and among 
others by those who adopt some silly pseudonym to cloak, as they 
vainly hope, their speculative interests in insignificant races. 
To these classes and to the Postmaster-General their prohibition 
might be unwelcome; but the better type of bookmaker on the 
race-course and the respectable adherent of racing would rejoice 
in their extinction. 

Young Sidonia may splash large sums on an outsider, ard 
South Africa may occasionally launch out with a few thousands, 
but the fashion of ind:vidual heavy betting is dead. What would 
be thought in these days of an owner who stood to win £150,000 
on his own horse in the Derby, which was beaten, and at the same 
time won £30,000 on another which proved successful, and who 
could call his net winnings by betting in a single year £100,000? 
Racing history records this of Lord George Bentinck. Where are 
the owners who bet as did Lord Hastings during his brief career 
on the Turf, Mr. George Payne, Mr. Merry and Sir Joseph Hawley ? 
Where is the bookmaker to-day whose betting transactions bear 
any resemblance to those of Davis? Over the Derby of 1851 
Davis is said to have paid more than £100,000, and without waiting 
for settling day sent Mr. Greville a cheque for £15,000 twenty-four 
hours after the race was run. The truth is the whole scheme of 
betting has changed. There are now no yearling books on the 
Derby; no owner would dream now of taking £40,000 to £600 
about each of his five fillies for the Derby nearly a year before the 
race, as did Sir Joseph Hawley. Such a scene as is described in 
the glowing pages of Sybil—accurate as are the details down to 
the lameness of the bandaged winner, Phosphorus—seems to 
modern sportsmen as grotesque a picture of the eve of an 
Epsom contest as the recent melodrama of The Whip at Drary 
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Lane, or the description of the betting on the race in Ouida’s 
novel of Under Two Flags. 

With very few exceptions betting is now confined to the day 
of the race. A comparatively small outlay brings a horse to a 
short price in the market—a market ever apprehensive of some 
starting-price manceuvre. Cramped odds lead to light betting, 
and the restriction of business over the rails. Indeed, in these 
times not a few attendants of the members’ enclosure witness 
race after race without making a wager and appear to emulate 
the reputation of the late Lord Falmouth. 

For these changed conditions the Sporting Press is in part 
responsible. Thanks to the calculation of chances “by our 
Special Correspondent”’ and to the daily leading articles based 
upon training reports and a searching analysis of form, the public 
know as much about a horse as the ring and frequently more than 
his owner. The recognised organs of racing each morning enter 
fully into the prospects of every horse that is likely to run during 
the day. In this enterprise they are followed by journals whose 
proprietors are endowed with the profits from the sales of cocoa, 
which they recommend, and are enriched by the news of racing 
which they denounce. Little can be said against the general 
policy of the legitimate organs of the Turf. Their writers know | 
their business. Their articles are readable. They steer the student 
through all the dreary intricacies of varying form, and comment 
to their own satisfaction upon “in and out” running. True, 
they occasionally elevate a tramer into an oracle and exalt a 
jockey to the dignity of a hero. But, generally speaking, their 
gospel is against gambling and their message is for fair-play ; and 
they rarely deviate from loyalty to the rule of constituted 
authority. They would certainly have found a reader in Horace 
Walpole who wrote to a correspondent: “I read the part of 
newspapers I used to skip, and peruse the list of Sweepstakes, 
not the articles of intelligence.” 

It is sometimes questioned whether the Turf is in any danger 
at the hands of the Legislature. There have been times when 
Nonconformist politicians in Parliament have talked glibly of 
confiscatory measures. The egregious Mr. John Burns once 
recommended the ploughing up of race-courses, and Labour 
members have displayed hostility to racing apparently because 
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it is a popular amusement. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his best manner says that his opponents hurry back from Ascot 
to vote against him. Nevertheless it is difficult to imagine even 
this Government embarking on a policy of racing repression. It is 
but the other day that Mr. Lloyd George indulged in a consider- 
able gamble. He acted on a tip given him by one of his stable 
confederates who professed to know the chances of Marconi, and 
he won his money. After the habit of plungers who have had a 
success, Mr. George “‘ playeg up ” his winnings and increased his 
stake, and, as frequently happens, with disastrous results. He 
did not settle his account. On the Turf a man who fails to 
settle may be posted at Tattersalls as a defaulter: a professional 
tipster would not be appointed a judge at any race meeting in the 
country. It would be interesting were a modern Massinger to 
draw afresh the characters of Overreach and Justice Greedy. 

Consistency in these political times does not count for much, 
but it counts for something; and if the present Administration 
were to attempt to interfere with racing they would indeed chal- 
lenge their own record for Pharisaical hypocrisy. The philosophy 
of this prose age has borne much ; but this would touch the limits 
of endurance. In truth the fortunes of the Turf do not depend 
upon Parliament. ‘‘ You have taught me,” exclaimed George II. 
to his imperious Minister, “ to look for the sense of my people in 
other places than the House of Commons.” What the second 
Hanoverian had to learn from the greatest of English statesmen his 
illustrious descendant must have long since realised without the 
counsel of a Minister and despite the whisper of a Courtier. Hence, 
so long as the democracy enjoys its racing, so long as owners set 
an example of honesty and probity in their own persons and 
require clean conduct from their servants and employés, and so 
long as the Government of the Turf is administered by a wise and 
courageous autocracy, the sense of the people will surely protect 
it from the predatory passions of puritans and partisans. 
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WASHINGTON, August 8, 1913 


In 1896 Mr. McKinley was elected President of the United States, 
and the following March was inaugurated. In the preceding 
December Mr. Cleveland, whose term was to expire three months 
hence, had sent his annual Message to Congress, in the course of 
which he discussed at length the revolution in Cuba, and told 
of the concern the United States had in it, “‘ a concern which is 
by no means of a wholly sentimental or philanthropic character. 
It lies so near to us as to be hardly separated from our territory. 
Our actual pecuniary interest in it is second only to that of the 
people and Government of Spain.” After recounting American 
investments in Cuba and the trade between the two countries, 
the President added: ‘‘ Besides this large pecuniary stake in 
the fortunes of Cuba, the United States finds itself inextricably 
involved in the present contest in other ways both vexatious and 
costly.” Detailing the efforts made by the United States to 
bring about peace, Mr. Cleveland said : “* It cannot be reasonably 
assumed that the hitherto expectant attitude of the United 
States will be indefinitely maintained,” and in closing that portion 
of his Message relating to Cuba he warned Spain in this impressive 
language : 

A contemplation of emergencies that may arise should plainly lead us to avoid their 
creation, either through a careless disregard of present duty or even an undue stimulation 
and ill-timed expression of feeling. But I have deemed it not amiss to remind the 
Congress that a time may arrive when a correct policy and care for our interests—as 
well as a regard for the interests of other nations and their citizens, joined by a con. 
sideration of humanity and a desire to see a rich and fertile country, intimately related 
to us, saved from complete devastation—will constrain our Government to such action as 


will subserve the interests thus involved and at the same time promise to Cuba and its 
inhabitants an opportunity to enjoy the blessings of peace. 


Every one felt that unless peace were quickly restored in 
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Cuba the United States would be compelled to intervene, not only 
in its own interest, but because of the obligations imposed by the 
Monroe Doctrine. I recall a conversation I had with a member 
of the Cabinet a few days before the fourth of March. ‘‘ What 
about Cuba?” I asked him. ‘‘ They,” he answered, waving his 
hand in the direction of the White House, “‘ will have that problem 
to settle. It has been on our shoulders long enough, but it cannot 
go on in this way for ever.” 

During the first year of his administration Mr. McKinley took 
no action, but in February 1898 he sent the Maine to Havana, 
and on the night of the fifteenth the vessel was blown up while 
lying at anchor. Forty days later a Naval Court of Investigation 
reported that the ship had been destroyed by a Spanish mine. 
The destruction of the Maine did not cause the war with Spain, 
but it so inflamed public sentiment that war was inevitable. For 
a year or more the yellow journals had been demanding war, 
and they had done everything in their power to arouse sentiment 
against Spain and to drive Mr. Cleveland into declaring war. 
With characteristic courage he had withstood these assaults and 
had tried to bring about peace in Cuba without the employment 
of American troops. Mr. McKinley, who was as much opposed 
to war as his predecessor, pursued the same policy, but on April 11, 
1898, he sent a Message to Congress in the course of which he 
said: ‘‘ In the name of humanity, in the name of civilisation, 
in behalf of endangered American interests which give us the 
right and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba must 
stop.” What followed is history. 


I recall the events that led up to the war with Spain for the 
liberation of Cuba because an almost exact parallel exists to-day 
in regard to Mexico. Mr. Taft found himself in the same position 
as Mr. Cleveland. At any time during the last two years of his 
administration he could have brought on war. Looking upon 
war with horror and detestation, he resisted the advice of his 
friends and the abuse of his enemies. ‘Then, as sixteen years 
earlier, the yellow journals and the persons who believed their 
interests would be best served by an American Protectorate were 
trying to drive the President into war. In his last Message to 
Congress, in December 1912, Mr. Taft said: 
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There have constantly recurred questions of extreme delicacy. On several oceasions 
very difficult situations have arisen on our frontier. Throughout the trying period, the 
policy of the United States has been one of patient non-intervention, steadfast recog- 
nition of constituted authority in the neighbouring nation, and the exertion of every 
effort to care for American interests. 


Like Mr. Cleveland under similar circumstances, Mr. Taft 
called attention to the great stake the United States had in 
Mexico, only in that country it was many times larger than in 
Cuba, and added : 


The responsibility of endeavouring to safeguard those interests and the dangers 
inseparable from propinquity to so turbulent a situation have been great, but I am 
happy to have been able to adhere to the policy above outlined—a policy which I 
hope may be soon justified by the complete success of the Mexican people in regaining 
the blessings of peace and good order. 


Mexico, I said about that time, was destined to be President 
Wilson’s Cuba. Events would appear to justify the correctness 
of that prediction. 

President Wilson is as firmly opposed to intervention, which 
means war with Mexico, as Mr. Taft was; he has the same dislike 
of war that Mr. Cleveland had and Mr. McKinley, but, like the 
latter, he may not be able to keep the peace. For three years 
Mexico has been in turmoil and rent by anarchy. Diaz was driven 
out by revolution and Madero elected his successor; Madero 
was killed (according to popular American belief he was foully 
murdered), and Huerta became provisional President. Madero’s 
Presidency was marked by continual revolution and an effort 
to overturn his authority; Huerta’s regime has been equally 
stormy. It is difficult to get at the exact facts, as reports from 
Mexico are so conflicting, but it is no doubt true that outside of 
the capital and the federal district Huerta is able to exercise little 
power. The same tactics that made it impossible for Spain 
with an army of 200,000 men to put down the revolution in Cuba 
are now being followed in Mexico. There is little real fighting, 
and so far not one battle worthy of the name has been reported, 
but the whole country is given over to brigandage and guerrilla 
warfare, property is destroyed, commerce is almost at a standstill, 
lives of foreigners are endangered. The natural resources of 
Mexico are very great, it has incalculable wealth in its mines and 
soil, but its Treasury isempty and it is with difficulty the de facto 
President can procure money to maintain troops in the field. 
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Unlike Spain in its campaign against Cuba, President Huerta is 
unable to put 200,000 men in the field. The loyalists, so called, 
have no stomach for fighting and refuse to volunteer, and the 
condition of the Treasury makes it impossible for armies to be 
raised. It is said that if Huerta were able to borrow money 
he could equip an army sufficiently large to crush the revolution, 
but this may be doubted. 


The position of the United States is, as Mr. Taft phrased it, 
one of ‘‘ extreme delicacy.” It has a moral as well as a material 
obligation to observe. According to the best estimates that 
can be made there are some 40,000 Americans in Mexico and 
£200,000,000 of American money is invested in that country. 
A great many Americans, fearing for their lives, have been forced 
to flee; some Americans have been killed, others have been 
injured and treated with great indignity. The actual damage 
done to the property of Americans cannot be stated, but it is 
said to be very large; the loss of prospective profits caused by 
military operations, the attacks of bandits, and the general dis- 
location of all trade and industry are supposed to be even greater. 
It is believed that £100,000,000 of English money is invested in 
Mexico, and a great many Englishmen are engaged in business 
there. France, Germany, and Spain have also large investments. 
Americans have not been the only sufferers. Rebels as well as 
the Government have shown no nice discrimination. British 
property has been destroyed or rendered useless. French, 
German, and Spanish investments have suffered equally with 
British and American. The duty of a Government is to protect 
its subjects, and as the United States has the largest stake in 
Mexico, its duty of affording protection is proportionate to that 
interest. 

But that apart, the duty of the United States is paramount 
because of the Monroe Doctrine. The United States has said to 
all the world that it may not colonise the American continent, 
that any attempt to do so would be a challenge that the United 
States would feel compelled to accept. The United States has 
not said that it will preserve order on the American continent, 
although a great many Americans believe that is what the United 
States ought to do, not vaguely or by inference, but in explicit 
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terms. It ought, they say, to proclaim to the world that the 
United States will keep the peace of Latin America and enforce 
respect for the law of nations. There ought to be no unilateral 
contract such as the United States has compelled the world to 
observe. The United States is secured certain advantages by the 
Monroe Doctrine, but it gives nothing in return. 

Were it not for the Monroe Doctrine, in all probability one 
of the European Powers would long before this have sent a sharp 
Note to Mexico and warned it that the lives of her nationals must 
not be endangered and their property destroyed, and failure to 
heed this warning would have led to the necessary measures for 
self-protection, involving perhaps an occupation of territory or 
the possession of a port until an indemnity had been paid or 
guarantees given that treaty rights would be respected. But the 
Monroe Doctrine ties the hands of Europe. Any coercive measures 
taken by a European Power against a Latin-American republic 
is immediately resented by the United States, which always 
imagines a deep political scheme on the part of Europe to under- 
mine the influence of the United States and to menace its safety. 
There are Americans who do not share this view, and who say 
that the extension of European sovereignty to Central or South 
America is no greater menace to the United States than the 
existence of that sovereignty in Europe, but these Americans are 
in a minority. When Great Britain insists that Nicaragua or 
Venezuela or Guatemala must not repudiate their contracts or 
default on their debts American newspapers shriek about the 
Monroe Doctrine and the danger to Republican institutions, but 
as Colonel Watterson, the doyen of the American Press, recently 
remarked : 

It is safe to say that not one in a hundred of the newspaper writers who chatter 
about the Monroe Doctrine know or care anything about it. The power of a shibboleth 
and the force of habit could go no further than they have done with this ghost of a dead 
diplomacy. . . . All that was fit and tangible in the Monroe Doctrine expired long ago, 
Theso fifty years it has been a bar, not between Democracy and Europe, but between 
ourselves and Spanish America. At length it is only a trick phrase susceptible of 
being turned to our disadvantage. . . . Republicanism in America is no further in 


peril of the despots of Europe. It is the despots of Europe who are trembling in their 
boots before the advance of Republicanism. 


Since Japan has kept the jingoes awake at night the Monroe 
Doctrine has been further expanded. Japan, as every well- 
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informed American knows, lives, moves, and has its being with 
only one object in view, and that is to conquer the United States 
and turn California into a tea-garden. To carry out its fell 
designs Japan has already sent an army, disguised as labourers, 
into the Philippines, and an army corps into Hawaii, the artillery 
and the cavalry being concealed in the loose garments all Japanese 
wear, which, as it is well known, have been specially designed 
for that purpose. Still further to embarrass the United States, 
the Japanese are colonising Central America and Mexico and 
have obtained concessions for naval and military bases that 
threaten the safety of the Panama Canal, Niagara Falls, and the 
subway under New York City. So quietly Japan worked, no 
one knew what was being done until last year, when some of the 
jingoes in the Senate awoke to their danger and secured the 
passage of a resolution which shattered the Japanese dreams of 
conquest. The Senate solemnly resolved 


that when any harbour or other place in the American continents (no pent up Utica 
satisfies the jingoes, but they must have all the continents there are) is so situated that 
the occupation thereof, for naval or military purposes, might threaten the communica- 
tions or the safety of the United States the Government of the United States could not 
see, without grave concern, the possession of such harbour or other place by any 
corporation or association which has such a relation to another Government, not 
American, as to give that Government practical power of control for national purposes. 


This resolution was aimed at Japan; it was warning that 
she must not seek to obtain a concession from Mexico in Magda- 
lena Bay, although there was not the slightest evidence that 
Japan either contemplated or desired such a lodgment on the 
American continent. But the jingoes were delighted. The 
esolution, they said, put “ additional vitality” into the Monroe 
Doctrine, and it was notice given to all the world that the 
Monroe Doctrine was very much alive. 

When Mr. Olney was Secretary of State the Senate adopted 
a resolution, in connection with Cuba, which Mr. Olney somewhat 
contemptuously declared had no more force or effect than any 
other resolution adopted by any other respectable Assembly. 
The adoption by the Senate of this annex to the Monroe Doctrine 
does not make it either municipal or international law, it is 
simply an expression of opinion on the part of the Senate which 
neither the President nor the courts need recognise, but it is 
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indicative of the trend of sentiment. It shows the desire on 
the part of certain public men to take advantage of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but to ignore its obligations. 


This attitude—that the Monroe Doctrine must be used by the 
United States for its advantage, while entailing no obligation—has 
again been shown not only in the laissez faire policy adopted in 
regard to Mexico, but also in the refusal of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations to approve the treaty with Nicaragua. 

That treaty provided in effect for a Protectorate to be exercised 
by the United States. It was an enlargement of the treaty 
negotiated by President Taft, which was so bitterly opposed by 
the Democrats that it could not be ratified. Under the terms 
of the Taft treaty American bankers were to advance Nicaragua 
money sufficient to liquidate the claims of foreign creditors and 
rehabilitate its finances, the security offered being the customs, 
which were to be supervised by an American Collector-General. 
Democrats asserted this was vicious “dollar diplomacy,” and 
the treaty was pigeon-holed in committee-room. 

Traditionally the Democrats are opposed to “ Imperialism,” 
but Mr. Wilson believed he was violating no traditions when he 
sanctioned a new treaty with Nicaragua by which that country, 
in return for a cash payment of £600,000 by the United States, 
agreed to grant the United States the sole right to construct a 
ship canal across Nicaraguan territory, to cede to the United 
States a naval base in Fonseca Bay, and to agree that no debts 
or foreign loans would be contracted without the approval of the 
United States. Virtually this brought Nicaragua under the 
protection of the United States, and to men who believe that 
the Monroe Doctrine imposes upon the United States a duty to 
preserve order in Central America and enforce respect for con- 
tractual engagements this was regarded as a step in the right 
direction. Already the United States exercises a Protectorate 
over Cuba. Nicaragua was now to be brought into the fold. 
Soon other Central American Republics would follow. Then 
there would be peace on the shores of the Caribbean, and all 
the world would be the gainer. Mexico must either put her house 
in order or the United States would do it for her. 

But American statesmanship takes a narrow view. The 
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Foreign Relations Committee is willing to give its approval to a 
treaty that grants to the United States the exclusive right to 
construct and operate a canal across Nicaragua, thereby owning a 
monopoly which the rest of the world may use only on such 
terms as the United States may be pleased to grant; and to 
sanction the cession by Nicaragua of a naval base which shall 
still further strengthen the position of the United States in the 
Caribbean and enable it more efficaciously to enforce the Monroe 
Doctrine, but it refuses to approve the supervision of Nicaraguan 
finances, and it is the control of the Treasury that is the cause 
of almost every Latin American revolution. Latin-American 
‘* patriots” would see less reason for rising against Latin-American 
‘* dictators’ and “ tyrants” if the Treasury was not to reward 
them for their success. 


The refusal of the British Government to be officially repre- 
sented at the San Francisco exhibition to celebrate the opening 
of the Panama Canal has caused a somewhat violent outbreak 
of Anglophobia in the columns of thc American Press, especially 
in those newspapers which are anti-English and seldom miss an 
opportunity to express their feelings. Whether correct or not, the 
belief is general in the United States that the cMcial explanation 
—that British manufacturers would gain no advantage by 
exhibiting—is only partially true, and that the real reason the 
British Government gives the exhibition no countenance is 
resentment over the failure of the American Government either 
to repeal the discriminatory section of the Panama Canal Act or 
to refer the question in dispute to arbitration. Newspapers that 
uphold the English contention that the discrimination is a viola- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty frankly say that they are not 
at all surprised at England’s refusal to recognise the exhibition, 
as they consider England has been badly treated. 

While certain American newspz pers furiously denounce England 
for holding aloof from the San Francisco Exhibition, it perhaps 
may not be amiss to remind them that, apart from this question 
of the Panama Canal tolls, no attempt has yet been made to 
secure the ratification of the renewal of the Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty, which expired by limitation last June; or to 
give official recognition to the celebration of the hundred years 
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of Anglo-American peace, although British and Canadian com- 
missioners came to Washington in the spring to confer with the 
American Government about the proper observance of that not 
unimportant historical event. Congress apparently deems a 
hundred years of unbroken peace between the two English speak- 
ing peoples a matter of such trifling consequence that it has 
refused to make an appropriation for its observance, or to provide 
for the appointment of Commissioners to join with the British 
and Canadian to arrange the celebration. Newspapers that find 
cause for criticism in England’s action would have better justifica- 
tion for their attitude if they showed concern over the indifference 
displayed by their Government. It would not be fair to say that 
this indifference is premeditated or indicates how little Americans 
care about maintaining friendly relations with Great Britain— 
that would do a great injustice to the great majority of Americans, 
who are sincerely desirous that the most cordial friendship shall 
exist between the two nations—but that might be a fair inference 
if one wanted to arouse ill feeling. 


Mr. Bryan is one of those men who is bound to meet criticism 
whatever he does. He is hated or loved; he inspires no tepid 
sentiment ; he is very much like Mr. Gladstone in that respect. 
When Mr. Bryan went into the State Department his enemies 
feared that he would make a sad mess of the foreign affairs of 
the United States, but they plucked up heart a little later when 
they learned that Mr. John Bassett Moore was to be appointed 
Counsellor of the State Department and would be the Secretary’s 
professional adviser. As the country has confidence in Mr. Moore, 
a man of great ability and long diplomatic experience, it was 
said that the less Mr. Bryan interfered with Mr. Moore the better 
it would be. When Mr. Bryan announced that he was going off 
to lecture, thus making Mr. Moore Acting Secretary of State, the 
very papers that before had rejoiced in the thought that no harm 
could come so long as Mr. Moore was in the Department, now 
criticised Mr. Bryan for lecturing, and incidentally making money, 
instead of attending to his duties as Secretary of State. 

That a Secretary of State must spend part of his holiday 
lecturing so that he may be able to support the dignity of his 
position during the rest of the year is resented by the American 
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public, the majority of whom are ignorant of the cost of living in 
Washington. The salary of the Secretary of State is £2400, or 
reduced to its American equivalent, $12,000 a year. That repre- 
sents a capitalization, at 4 per cent., of $300,000, which is a sum so 
vastly beyond the hope of the average American that he is naturally 
incredulous when told that it is insufficient to support a family in 
comfort. In a land of enormous fortunes $12,000 a year is 
nothing—there are men who spend more than that in the purchase 
of a single automobile, and there are women who wear in jewels 
more than the capital represented by that income—but it is, I think 
I am correct in saying, from three to four times as large as the 
average American income. I am unable to refer to statistics, but 
speaking from a wide personal knowledge, I believe I am not 
wrong when I say that taking wages, salaries and earnings of 
working men, clerks, farmers, lawyers, doctors and other pro- 
fessional men the average American income would not be over 
$4000, and in all probability it is nearer $3000. To men having 
to live on from $50 to $250 a month, $1000 a month seems great 
riches, 

Congress knows to the contrary, but Congress plays to the 
farmer and caters to the demagogue. No Secretary of State in 
recent years has been able to live on his official salary, and he has 
been compelled to meet the gap from his private means. Every 
Secretary of State has known this and has been willing to pay 
the price of office. Every member of Congress knows it too, 
but members of Congress early cultivate the habit of blinking the 
inconvenient. Members of Congress would be the first to sneer 
at a Secretary of State who lived on a back street or who did not 
officially entertain, yet they refuse to pay him a salary sufficient 
to meet his necessary expenses. It is the same with Ambassadors. 
Every one knows that no Ambassador can live on his official 
salary, but Congress refuses to increase it, at the same time pre- 
tending that appointment to the Diplomatic Service should be the 
reward of ability and not wealth. Unless a man is very rich or 
very poor he cannot afford to enter the public service. The rich 
man, of course, cares nothing about his salary, and the poor 
man finds in the Government a generous paymaster, but the man 
earning a large professional income must sacrifice it when he 
enters Congress or the Cabinet or the Diplomatic Service. In 
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recent years some of the most influential members of Congress 
have resigned simply because the sacrifice they were compelled to 
make was too great. 

Nevertheless, the thought of Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of 
State, on the lecture platform is displeasing to a great many 
Americans, especially as it makes of him an “ attraction” that 
tends to cast discredit on the Secretaryship of State. A 
Chautauqua entertainment is “ billed” as flamboyantly as a 
circus. On the hoardings of middle western towns are great 
posters announcing the “literary, musical, entertaining, instruc- 
tive, devotional, inspirational, life building ” treat that is in store, 
and then the names of the “ stars’ are given in this form : 


New York City Marine Band Avon Sketch Club 
English Opera Quintet Neapolitan Troubadours 
William Jennings Bryan Elliot A. Boyl 

Sears, the Taffy Man Lorenzo Zwickey 


Ed. Amhurst Ott 


Last year women were given the right to suffrage in California, 
but according to a prejudiced source—the National Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage—the only effect of the extension 
of the ballot has been greatly to increase the expense of government 
and to inflict on the State an enormous number of ridiculous and 
unnecessary laws. 


Four thousand bills [the report says] were introduced at the last Session of the 
California Legislature, and 1100 were passed. It is probable that no State ever had so 
many “ freak” bills introduced. One Bill sought to regulate the size of chicken coops. 
Another was framed to dictate the style of shoes school children should wear. Another 
sought to regulate the size of sheets used in hotels. Apparently the State went mad 
over the idea that everything under the sun can be regulated by law. The storm of 
protest against some of the measures passed by the Legislature finally reached the 
Governor’s ears, and he refused to sign some of the Bills. 

These are but a few of the results born of women’s entrance into the politics of the 
State. And California has only just begun to spend money to expedite the millennium. 
The schemes advocated by the more rabid Suffragette reformers would, if carried out, 
bankrupt the State in a few years. Fortunately, the women of the State are growing 
tired of their new toy. The California situation is an object-lesson to other States in 
which women are clamouring for the right to vote. 


A Mayor of New York is to be elected this autumn, and the 
election will be of interest as indicating to a certain extent whether 
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the Progressives are maintaining their separate party organisation 
or are drifting back, as many political observers believe, to the 
Republican ranks. In local elections in various parts of the 
country since the Presidential election of last year the Pro- 
gressives have shown such surprising weakness that the future of 
the party has caused much speculation, but reports from the West 
show it is still in good fighting trim in that section. Mr. Ormsby 
McHarg, who was one of Mr. Roosevelt’s chief lieutenants in the 
last campaign, is quoted by the newspapers as saying that in 
1916 Mr. Roosevelt will be back in the Republican Party, but 
Mr. Roosevelt has not confirmed this, and it may be accepted 
with due allowance. There are signs, however, pointing very 
clearly to a split between the Radical and Conservative Pro- 
gressives, and that a great many of the former are more ina mood 
to return to their former allegiance than to follow their more 
recent leaders in attempting to carry out the extreme programme 
to which they stand committed. It is somewhat significant that 
one of the oldest members of the Republican National Committee, 
Mr. Charles F. Brooker, of Connecticut, has recently given it as 
his opinion that before the next election the Republican Party 
will change its name and formally assume that of the “‘ Conserva- 
tive Party” as more expressive of the aims and purposes of its 
members. The feeling seems to be growing that with the Demo- 
cratic Party committed to ‘“‘ Progressive ”’ policies there is no need 
for another Progressive Party, and that the métier of the opposition 
is to be Conservative, that name at the present time being more 
appropriate than Republican, which has almost entirely lost its 
meaning and is unpopular in the South, where a strong Conserva- 
tive sentiment exists. 


A. Maurice Low. 


DESERT SANDS 


THERE is something peculiarly strange and moving in those 
places where the forces of Nature meet in perpetual conflict— 
where the restless sea beats on a rock-bound coast, or at the 
estuary of a great river; where the glacier encounters the rocks 
that hem it in, or at the edge of the jungle where the spirit of 
the forest meets the spirit of the plain. It was in one of these 
places that he lay upon a sun-bathed rock; and in the view 
which unfolded itself before his eyes the contrast was so powerful 
that his mind was swayed, now by one force, now by the other. 

The conflict between desert and mountain is stranger than 
any other, because of the rare cases in which it occurs, or perhaps 
because the mental characteristics of the desert-dweller and 
of the mountaineer are so disparate. However this may be, he 
was profoundly affected by the scene that was presented to him. 
He was lying where the vast rampart of the Atlas Mountains 
confines the northern edge of the Sahara, at the very spot where 
it descends in a precipice at whose foot surges everlastingly 
the limitless yellow sea of the desert; that strange land where 
fierce dark-skinned men are born, in whose hearts Nature has 
implanted her most ungoverned passions, yet a land where the 
soul may at times find forgetfulness. On the one hand he 
could have rolled a stone a thousand feet or more upon the desert 
below, but upon the other there swelled a tumultuous sea of broken 
ranges, without tree or habitation. The valleys were seamed 
everywhere with deep gorges steeped in purple shadow, and 
chasms that appeared to penetrate to the heart of the earth. 
The nearer mountains, which appeared golden or yellow, were 
splashed here and there with crimson patches that changed to 
orange and carnation, and their pillared and serrated crests were 
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outlined by a band of paler colour, which might have been due to 
the shimmer of the hot air as it ascended. 

But beyond, the hills became blue, and as far as the eye 
could reach the Kabyle Mountains reared their snow-flecked 
crests under a heavy canopy of cloud. On either side stretched 
the encompassing wall of the Atlas Mountains, like two long 
arms extended to embrace the desert, which washed against them 
in undulating sand-dunes like waves against an iron cliff. 

Except for the barrenness and the yellow colours of the soil, 
the view northward had all the familiar features of a mountain 
panorama, but when the traveller turned to look upon the desert 
that swept to the horizon like a burnished golden plate he was 
affected by the strange spirit of open places, which, though 
it was not stronger than the spirit of the mountains, yet con- 
tained an element of passionate humanity that swayed his 
emotions rather than his intellect. 

The breath of the desert, which is the south wind, rose from 
the sands and fanned him like the breath of some fierce lover. 
Eagerly he drank deep draughts of this air which made the fire 
of life beat in his pulses. 

Gazing at the grim expanse, which veiled its fecundity by 
an appearance of barrenness, he seemed to see the spirit of the 
desert rise up, fierce and defiant, proudly naked, as a woman who 
is confident of her beauty, the beauty of motherhood triumphing 
in a million children, free nurslings of the sun. 

When he looked at the mountains he had a sense of power and 
strength, a feeling that he could stride through the world, springing 
from crest to crest of the hills that lay in a tumult at his feet ; 
but when he looked southward he felt that he was passive and 
inert, and that the spirit of the sands was rising out of the 
south and rushing past him with burning hair streaming in its 
wake. He wanted to be out there, far beyond the horizon, 
where there were no mountains, no palm-trees, nothing but sand 
and sun, and clean, strong air. 

He was filled with curiosity to taste this new experience, and 
he had determined to ride southwards upon one of the great 
caravan-routes that lead at last to Timbuctoo. Accordingly he 
started to descend the southern precipice, and little by little he 
began to take notice of the features of the desert which were 
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unfolded to him as he progressed. On the edge of the sands where 
they approached the mountains he now saw innumerable oases 
studding the desert, like coral atolls scattered in a southern sea. 
Lying in their golden setting, the palm-trees made them look 
darker than the darkest emeralds, and though at first they 
appeared minute, later he could see that they were really of 
considerable extent. When he was lower still he caught the 
furtive indefinable smell of the East, and heard a confused 
murmur, in which were mingled the cries of men and the barking 
of dogs, the beating of drums and the droning of haut-boys. 
When at last he reached the foot of the precipice, he found his 
Arab servant, holding by the bridle a white horse with elaborately 
ornamented saddle and bridle, heavy stirrups and savage bit. 
They stood in the shadow of a tall rock overlooking a dry water- 
course, through which the tawny mountain waters rushed in 
flood-time. Silently he took his horse—a half-bred Barb— 
from the Arab, and, mounting it, rode southward, the way he 
longed to go. 

Though, from above, the floor of the desert had appeared 
flat, he found now that he was upon it, that the hard-baked yellow 
soil undulated, so that one moment he could see the oasis ahead, 
and the next he had sunk in the trough of the sands where 
nothing was visible but the beetling crags of the Atlas 
Mountains behind him, and the ground scattered with salt 
crystals, which flashed and glittered as they caught and reflected 
the rays of the sun. 

In order to dissipate the sense of passiveness which had 
enveloped him when he first looked on the desert from above, and 
which was still clinging to him, he urged forward his horse at a 
gallop. But somehow, in spite of his efforts, it appeared to him 
that he was advancing no further, but that as he increased his 
pace the desert merely swept by him more precipitately. Soon 
however, he approached the outskirts of the oasis, where a few 
tall palms stood like sentinels, gaunt and motionless. Beneath 
them were bunches of thorn and tamarisk, which had been 
collected by nomads of the desert, and behind which they lived 
under ragged cloths that served them as tents. Here and 
there he could see a dark-skinned woman dressed in fluttering 
tatters of brilliant stuff, standing at the opening of her dwelling 
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nursing a naked baby, while two or three more were rolling at 
her feet in the sun and dust. On either side of the road, which 
was beaten flat by the feet of innumerable camels on their way 
to and from the mountains, he saw attempts at irrigation, and 
since it was spring a few dark blades of wheat had appeared. 
He entered the oasis where the palm-trees grew more thickly, 
and at last reached a spot where the road ran between two 
narrow mud walls, behind which countless palm-trees grew as 
closely as their roots would permit. Down this road he con- 
tinued some distance, passing every now and then by the way- 
side a group of children or a beggar with distorted limbs. 

He came at last to the native village, which was built in 
the very heart of this island of palms. Close by the mosque 
there was a large open space crowded with every race that lives 
near the African desert. Along one side ran a low arcade, 
but everywhere else the white walls of the houses cast dark-blue 
shadows, and in one of these he reined in his horse to observe 
the scene. He could hear that strange monotone which is as 
characteristic of an Eastern crowd as the murmur of bees is of an 
English garden. The slender minaret of the mosque could be 
seen above the feathery branches of the palms, and a cloud of 
white doves with red feet kept circling round it, ever and anon 
alighting to peck at the grains of food which lay upon the ground. 
There was a dense crowd of bronzed Arabs, their white burnouses 
falling about them in graceful folds. Here and there were black- 
skinned negroes, with gaudy-coloured handkerchiefs upon their 
heads. Some of the women walked with veils upon their faces ; 
others, the fair-skinned Kabyles with bold eyes, and the graceful 
women of the Ouled Nails, went uncovered. Under the arcade and 
in the stalls every product of the desert was proffered for sale— 
grain for the camels, piles of golden dates from the south, the 
flesh of the wild gazelle, bales of stuffs, trinkets for the women 
and weapons for the men, musk and henna and keef. The low 
clangorous murmur of the East filled his ears and seemed to 
mesmerise him as he watched the shifting throng. In a doorway 
to one side a group of old men were playing at dominoes, a little 
farther on a letter-writer was crouching on his heels, and in the 
dark porchway of a Café Maure two men were smoking. Inside 
he could dimly see a group of figures sitting or reclining, drinking 
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coffee and smoking, while the twang of stringed instruments, the 
strident cries of the water-carriers and the incessant chatter of 
the bargainers added to the universal murmur. 

Seen from horseback, the crowd was like an intricate pattern in 
fine linen, and he could trace the passage of a blue or orange 
burnous amongst its fellows like a coloured strand threading the 
white woof. In the courtyard of the mosque a group of students 
sat, while an old man expounded the Koran in a high monotone, 
from a roll of parchment which he held in his withered hands. 
Beyond the crowd he could see where a train of camels had just 
come in from the desert. Some were lying, some were standing, 
but they all snarled hideously, showing their yellow teeth and 
black throats. Now and then a tall desert Arab would strike 
one with a stick crying, “ Oosh Oosh,” and from the arcade 
at his side, where a scent-seller had his scales, he could distinguish 
a faint perfume of amber mingled with attar of roses. Sights, 
sounds and smells were so varied that he could scarce draw his 
attention from them, but at last, when two half-naked children 
came to him with outstretched arms begging for money, he 
urged his horse through the crowd and followed the narrow 
street as it wound through the palm-trees, passing now and 
then a grave-eyed Arab, who, though looking at him intently, 
proceeded in silence. 

Presently the palm-trees grew more scattered, and he emerged 
again upon the hard dry earth of the desert. Behind him rose 
the purple Atlas Mountains, sharply outlined against the clear 
sky, and on his right hand some six or seven miles away, he could 
discern the low form of a salt hill. Now the oasis had dwindled into 
a dark line which serrated the horizon, and he was out in the 
wide expanse of the desert. The Atlas Mountains had taken 
on a rosy tinge which a great depth of desert air will lend to the 
distance. The soil grew more sandy, and far ahead he saw what 
he suspected were dunes. There were no more nomad tents or 
wandering Arabs by the wayside, and save for that low line of 
mountains he was free and in the rolling desert. 

As the man who | oves the ocean is anxious when the ship 
has left the harbour to see the last land dip below the waves, 
in order that he may swing his gaze uninterruptedly from horizon 
to horizon, so the desert-traveller wished to see the last vestige 
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of palm-tree and mountain vanish from sight, in order that he 
might feel this vast spirit of the desert sands envelop him in its 
strong arms. A few minutes later, as if in answer to his wish, 
a gust of hot wind, carrying with it a few particles of sand, struck 
his face. Almost before he could realise it a thin veil shrouded 
the distant view, and, as rain will sweep up the mountain valley, 
blotting out the further wall of rock, so did the breath of the 
desert draw about him a curtain of sand. Its touch thrilled 
him, and half-closing his eyes he bent low in the saddle to watch 
the miniature whirls of sand dance playfully upon the ground, 
and circle round and round like kittens after their tails. He 
could scarcely believe that a few moments before he had been 
able to see to the uttermost distance, and that now the sand, 
which is the desert’s hair, had wound itself about him so that he 
could scarce keep to the track that led southward. It seemed 
impossible that so clear an atmosphere could in a moment be 
filled with this writhing inferno of hot stinging sand. 

For two or three hours, perhaps, he rode monotonously 
forward in this manner, before the wind began to fall and the 
sand mist to grow thinner, and when at last it subsided he could 
see nowhere mountains or palm-trees, tents or Arabs. He had 
sent his servants on the day before to prepare an encampment 
for him in the next oasis, and he knew that somewhere out there 
among the yellow sands lay his tent, but since he was in no anxiety 
to reach it, reducing his pace to a walk, he allowed the infinite 
peace of the desert to steal upon his soul and lull it to forget- 
fulness. He forgot where he was, and whither he was going, 
and though he continued riding mile after mile he never seemed 
to advance, for as soon as he passed one tamarisk bush, another 
would appear in almost the same position, so that the scene never 
altered. Once indeed, he passed an Arab riding a white horse, 
clad in a burnous and wearing a white turban, while over his 
shoulder he carried a long rifle with a curiously curved stock. 
Again he passed a long line of camels coming up out of the heart 
of the sun, feeding as it seemed c.i the sand, as they advanced 
with their slow, listless, infini‘cly patient gait; and a long time 
after they had passed him he could see their backs breaking 
the line of the horizon like ships at sea. 

Towards evening his attention was attracted by what seemed 
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in the distance to be water—not water he thought—but a mirage. 
When he reached it, however, he found that it was neither, but 
only the shallow bed of some shat that, having been dried up, 
now glistened white in the sunshine, owing to its covering of 
salt crystals. This deception made him understand a new 
aspect of the desert, a barren inhospitality that made him afraid. 
Moreover, as it grew dusk, he was filled with a strange unrest 
and distrust of this place which he did not understand. When 
the stars began to shine, as they can only shine in a desert sky, 
looking like tiny chinks in the heavens, he searched anxiously 
for some light ahead which would betoken the presence of his 
tent, but he could see nothing. By night the cold relentlessness 
and inhumanity of the desert, which in the daytime pulsed so 
passionately, made him uneasy. He was filled with vague doubts 
and fears, fears that he had missed his way in the sandstorm, 
or that his Arab servants had failed him. He could still, however, 
see the caravan route by the light of the moon, which was now 
high in the heavens. He constantly thought that the dark 
tamarisk bushes were men, hostile or friendly, walking out of 
the darkness. Once the white bones of some camel that had been 
left to die by the road seemed to him like a man wearing a white 
burnous, and again he imagined that he saw a great grinning 
mouth with white teeth, but it was merely the bleached ribs of a 
dead donkey. 

By this time he was so disturbed by his sense of helplessness 
that he was ready to believe his slightest fancy. Three or four 
times he mounted some rise in the ground to see if by any chance 
he could perceive the light of the desert rest-house which he was 
seeking, but in vain. Only the desert places spread out in every 
direction, looking ashen with glints of opal fire in the pale rays 
of the moon. Then his mood changed again and he became 
calmer, as if he were affected by the fatalism of the East, and he 
repeated to himself that one word in which is implied so much— 
‘“‘ Allah, Allah.”’? He seemed to see the white forms of Allah’s 
worshippers in their mosques, and beggars by the roadside 
repeating “Allah, Allah, Allah” till they threw themselves 
into a trance, and even out on the desert the Arabs were pros- 
trating themselves towards Mecca. 

As he rode on into the night, he was aware that the moon 
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would, in a few moments, have dipped over the rim of the 
desert. He stared at the great luminous orb as it dwindled 
now to a semi-circle, now to a segment, and then vanished 
altogether, leaving a dim effulgence in the sky like the light from 
a halo. Then suddenly two white figures grew out of the dark- 
ness, and taking his horse by the bridle led it unresistingly behind 
a sand-dune, where he could see the outline of a small mud house 
by two palm-trees, under which were grouped the dim forms of 
four or five camels, and to one side, in the light of a tamarisk 
fire, he saw his tent. 
* * * * * 

Lying wrapped in a blanket after eating his kous-kous, he was 
happy in the sense of human companionship regained, for he 
heard Achmet playing upon his flute and singing this love-song 
while he sat under the palm-trees : 


My love is like the mid-most day of Ramadan, 
When the moon is full. 

My love is like a gazelle at the water-spring, 
When it has fled the hunter. 

My love is like the palm in the heart of the Ziban, 
A tall palm-tree laden with dates. 

Such is my love for the beautiful Irena, 
Trena of the Ouled Nails. 


My love is like the doves in the courts of Alkar, 
The doves with the coral feet. 

My love is like water to the thirsty traveller, 
The pilgrim to Mecca. 

My love is like the sun after the Adhan, 
The red sun in the desert. 

Such is my love for the beautiful Irena, 
In whose heart dwell scorpions. 


“Tt is the desert, the very desert,” he thought, “ this beautiful 
Irena in whose heart scorpions dwell.” 
WEYLAND KEENE. 


ELIZABETH * 
FROM A PLAY FOR A VILLAGE AUDIENCE 


THE following episode is taken from a short historical play entitled The Sca 
Power of England. This play is intended for performance in a village, and is 
s0 arranged that it can be represented upon a very small stage. The five 
episodes represent the periods of Alfred, Edward III (Battle of Sluys), 
Elizabeth, Charles II (the Dutch in the Thames), and the reception of the 
news of Trafalgar. Each episode is preceded and introduced by a blank-verse 
chorus. Permission to act can be obtained from the author. 


ELIZABETH, BURGHLEY, MUNSON (a spy), 
FIRST PAGE, SECOND PAGE 


curtains. An oak table stands in the middle with a prece of 
rose-coloured brocade thrown across one end. An oak chair 
with carved arms and covered with crimson brocade faces the 
audience across the table, and a stool with a top of rose-coloured 
velvet stands opposite the chair on the side of the table nearest 
to the audience. A silver hand-mirror lies on the table. There 
is an oak chest in one corner of the stage. 


The Curtain rises and discovers an enpty stage with black back- 
Pry g 


[Enter QuEEN Evizapetn (rather hurriedly) ina rich gown 
in some light tone of gold. She holds a feather fan, 
heart-shaped and with a long handle, in her gloved 
hand. In the vortex of her brocades and her sweeping 
dignity is an insignificant person in black (Munson). 


QUEEN [turning upon Munson the moment they are well upon 


the stage]. What a dolt to speak to me yourself, Munson, and 
before the French Ambassador had left me. Did your news 
burn your mouth, that you must come blustering, your cheeks 
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puffed out with tidings like the east wind on the corner of a 
chart ? 

Munson [quietly]. I had waited two hours whilst it pleased 
your Highness to have those new steps taught you by the Ambas- 
sador, and having something of great moment—— 

QuEEN. Two hours? Why could you not say at first to 
one of my wenches, “ Tell the Queen that a pedlar is come 
with fine Ypres cloth from the Netherlands.” I should have 
said to her, “ Silly girl, I want none of his ware,” and presently 
turning my foot as I danced, should have been obliged to leave 
the lesson. But you, clumsy fool, come with your clothes still 
telling of the salt water and pluck us by our sleeve—— 

Munson. Madam, I had not heard that it would have been 
of great moment even had the French envoy apprehended some- 
thing of my business. My tidings will, I think, be made public 
by your Highness within an hour. 

QuEEN. No reason, meddler, for conducting an affair so 
cloddishly. It might have been our policy to keep the news and 
not publish it these ten days. [Sitting down on the arm-chair.] 
But now that we are private you tell me nothing: to the business 
at once. 

Munson [standing at the corner of the table. He speaks with 
emphasis, almost with solemnity]. Your Highness, I am now able 
to confirm to the utmost every word that was writ you by Pedro 
in the last cypher letter. The event indeed exceeds his foretelling. 
The Prince of Parma has gathered every soldier he had in the 
Netherlands and has assembled a great array either at Dunkirk 
or at Calais. He must have at the smallest count seventeen 
thousand men, a very great train of baggage, and a flotilla of 
transports. 

QueEN. And the fleet ? 

[The QuEEN’s manner has changed. She was at first 
capricious and a little conscious of her brocade and 
jewels. Now she is thinking only of the news. 

Munson. Public report in the Netherlands would have it 
that the Armada set forth again in May, but that through stress 
of weather it put back to Ferrol. 

QUEEN [brushing aside this well-worn piece of intelligence). 
We heard it long since. What now? 
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Munson. Now, madam, swift rumour has it that the Armada 
has finally set forth and that within five days it will join 
with the Prince of Parma in Calais harbour. . . . Your Highness, 
I think that this news is true. 

QuEEN. We are sure of it, Munson. [Nodding her head.] Now 
must the battle be joined. . . . Can you tell us anything further ? 

Munson. Your Highness has heard all. 

QvuEEN. You know nothing of the number of sail? 

Monson. Nothing new, Madam. 

QUEEN. Send Lord Burghley to me here, in my lesser council- 
room, at once, and as you pass the antechamber bid one of the 
pages attend me. [Eait Munson. 

QUEEN [alone]. Now my hour is indeed come. [She takes 
up the mirror and gazes doubtfully and in deadly earnest at her 
own reflection. She watches it intently and anxiously as she speaks.] 
Oh Eliza, Eliza, where will you and your people refuge if Philip 
be left victor? What will you do if you have not strength... 
and I misdoubt. ... If I had built more ships... . Sharks 
are we against—Leviathan . . . [She puts down the glass.] But 
surely God Himself must defend our liberties. . . . [She is inter- 
rogative, not assured.] He will not suffer our captivity, the death 
of our freedom . . . reft of our liberty we must die. [She speaks 
slowly.| Sharks against Leviathan. . . . Sharks against Levia- 
than, and who can know the issue ? 


[Enter Pace. The QUEEN at once resumes her composed 
assurance. 


QUEEN. Go at once to Rodger, to Green, and to Williams. 
Tell them to saddle instantly and prepare to ride all night with 
despatches. Tell my women that I have business and shall not 
come to bed until the morning. Is Lord Burghley coming? 
He is immoderately slow. 

Pace. He but stays, madam, to make his adieux to the 
envoy. He thinks that your Majesty would not have him 
hasty. 

QUEEN. He is right. Do your errands quickly and attend 
me in the antechamber, or, if you are weary, Popham can relieve 
you. We shall need some one to attend us late. 

Page. I will send Popham, madam. [Eait PacE. | 
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QUEEN [alone]. The silly boy is tired already; he may rest. 
When he is a man he will never bear a burden so heavy as I 
bear... and must bear alone. Drake! [She is stung and 
tormented by her thoughts.] . . . If I had taken Drake’s counsel 
we should have had enough ships. . . . [With increasing irrita- 
tion.| And now we must stake our freedom upon the wind. ... 
Cannot prosper but by favour of the unstable wind. . . . Oh, my 
poor people. . . . Drake wrote . . . (the words have drummed 
ever since in my head) “If it please the Queen’s Majesty that 
we fight with one hand tied behind our backs...” Yet how 
can I give him munitions without yet another tax...? Yet 
I wouldI had . . . [Enter Burcuiey. She speaks with a dreadful 


facetiousness.| Ha, Burghley, sluggard, come at last? Hast 


thou packed off thy capering envoy ? 

BurGuHLeEyY [gravely]. Yes, indeed, madam: he is gone home 
in his litter. . . . Your Majesty has had news from the Nether- 
lands ? 

QuEEN. Yes, Burghley. I think that the Armada has started 
for the last time. Parma’s troops are gathered near Calais 
to the number of seventeen thousand men. The time for action 
has come, .... I think that the people will be glad. 

Bure@uiey. You think from what your messenger has informed 
that this is final, madam ? 

QuEEN. I feel that it is final, Burghley. It must be 
final. 

BurcuiEy. Is it your Majesty’s will that we send word to 
the fleet ? 

QuEEN. No, they have spies of their own, . .. will be at 
sea before our news could reach them. Such tidings will send 
them burning with impatience out of port. 

Buresiey. Your Majesty might send them words of—[He ts 
suggesting phrases to her]—comfort and of extollence for the 
excellent valours they have shown until now. A swift cutter 
could pursue them with the despatch. 

QuEEN. If we do it we must do it at once, good Burghley. 
Sit down yourself, then, and write quickly as I bid you. 

[BurcHLEY fetches writing materials from the chest. En1za- 
BETH gets up and looks over his shoulder as he kneels 
before the chest. 
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QUEEN. Nay, nay; the old quill is still good. Now go 
quickly ; words come pat into my mouth. 

[Burcutey sits down at the table—on the stool—and arranges 
his pen and his paper. 

QUEEN [dictates, standing behind her red chair, her hands holding 
the back. She hesitates with every word at first until she picks up 
the thread]. ““ My Lovine SeamEen,—You have, it may be, by 
now heard that those enemies . . . those enemies of your Prince 
and of your country whom you have so long and so ardently 
expected are at last approaching to do you that battle for which 
I know your valours have been solely impatient.” [Walking to 
the side of the table away from the audience and looking to see how 
the letter is getting on.] Are you so far, Burghley ? ‘‘ Never had 
Prince loyaler or more valorous servants than I have in you. 
And I do assure you that you can never have a more loving or 
more grateful Sovereign than you have in me.” 

BurRGHLEY [after a litile pause]. “Than you have in me.” 

QUEEN. “ As your services to us and to your country are likely 
in this affair to be beyond recompense, so shall our gratitude to 
your virtues be beyond reckoning. . . . I know that you have 
already deserved princely recompense .. . and I think that you 
shall soon merit greater rewards than are in the power of an 
earthly sovereign to bestow. Be as you ever are... vigilant 
and courageous, for on your valours depend our lives and our 
liberties. . . . And so I commend you to God.—E.uiza Reena.” 
Now give it to me to sign. 

[She sits down and holds out her hand for the letter. 

BurGuLEY [still bending over it. He has by no means finished]. 
You promise them nothing but gratitude, madam. 

QUEEN [annoyed]. You know very well that without new 
and heavy taxing I have nothing else to give. ... Besides, 
why waste money? They'll have plunder. [Uneasily.] They 
must, as always, be the victors, and they need no spur. They 
love me and remember the Inquisition. Oh, if Spain should 
win, the rack and the fire in England . . . but it is impossible ; 
I spake in a jest. Is the letter ready, lag-last ? 

BurcGu_ey. I go as quickly asI may, madam. . . . Here it is. 

[ELIZABETH signs, passes it back to BuRGHLEY, who folds 
and seals it. 
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QUEEN [calls]. Popham! [£nter Popuam, another page. The 
QUEEN takes the letter and hands it to PorpHam, who receives it on 
one knee.] Tell Green to ride quickly to the coast with these and 
deliver them to the Lord High Admiral, who is to publish them 
to the fleet. Do you understand, boy ? 

Popuam. Yes, madam. [Eat Popa. 

Burcuuey. And the army. Your Highness thinks of it, I 
trust ? 

QuEEN. After the fleet I think of little else, loon. We intend 
to visit itin person at Tilbury. And Burghley, should the Spaniard 
land in force, we are determined to lead our troops ourselves. 
[She rises slowly from her chair.| Nothing can move us from this 
resolve. 

BurGuiey [dampingly.] Your Majesty is no general and, 
knowing nothing of field strategy, will, I fear, prove a very 
indifferent commander. Let this whim pass, madam. 

QUEEN [angrily, walking up and down behind thetable]. Burghley, 
you are well-nigh intolerable. Never, I swear by all the powers 
and dominions of Hades, had a too indulgent princess so vilely 
ill-natured, ill-tempered, grudging a knave to serve her. I think 
you care nothing for us, though we have heaped preferments 
upon your ill-conditioned head. Know that we will not bear it. 
We will not endure it a moment longer. We will find others 
who shall serve us less clownishly, less snarlingly. . . . We will 
not be soused... 

BurcuHiey [quietly]. At present your Majesty’s more agreeable 
servants are all in bed, and the message to the army remains to 
be written. 

QvuEEN. Know that it does not remain to be written! [Calm- 
ing down.] We have, like you, so long expected this event that 
we have already resolved, revolved, and written our speech. 
Even the manner of its delivering have we considered. You 
will find a paper in the casket tied with a crimson shoelace ; bring 
it me. [He goes to fetch it.] We would rehearse the speech 
before you. [Good-humouredly.] Grumbling churl as you are, 
we must, with the aid of godly patience, endure you, for you 
wish well to our beloved people . . . and may also save us some 
errors in our speech. [He hands her the paper.] Sit down and 
listen, The speech is to be delivered in this wise: [The QUEEN 
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walks forward into the middle of the stage and enacts the august 
pomp of a review with the most agreeable self-satisfaction.] We 
ourselves, habited ina steel breastplate and a farthingale of gold- 
coloured satin, and with a marshal’s baton in our hand, will ride 
before the troops upon a tall warhorse of pure white. Bare- 
headed will we ride, and before us shall be borne a sword of state 
and behind us a plumed helmet, and we will have but these two 
lords who shall bear the helmet and the sword. And so we will 
go alone before our troops. 

[A pause, the QUEEN immersed in this picture of magnificence. 

BurGuiey. And what of the speech, madam ? 

QUEEN [not observing his interruption, reads*]. ‘‘ My Lovine 
ProrLe,— We have been persuaded by some that are careful of 
our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed multi- 
tudes for fear of treachery ; but I assure you, I do not desire to 
live to distrust my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear: 
I have always so behaved myself that, under God, I have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good- 
will of my subjects, and therefore I am come amongst you, as 
you see, at this time not for my recreation and disport, but being 
resolved in the midst and heat of the battle to live or die amongst 
you all, to lay down for my God and for my kingdoms, and for 
my people, my honour and my blood even in the dust .. .” 

Bur@uiey. Your Majesty must keep out of actual danger of 
battle, I implore. This generaling will come to no good; it is 
not... 
QUEEN [stamping her foot angrily]. Be silent; I will do as 
seems good to me. Listen. [Reads. The QuEEN has become 
very much moved by her own splendid rhetoric and is pacing up and 
down the stage with her eyes glowing like a cat’s, in spite of the 
mock humility of her words and voice.] “I know that I have but 
the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart and 
stomach of a king, and of a King of England too, and think foul 
scorn that Parma or Spain or any prince of Europe should dare 
to invade the borders of my realm: to which, rather than that 
any dishonour should grow by me [looking steadily at BURGHLEY], 


* Nots. This is the authentic “ Speech to the troops,’ and was delivered at Tilbury 
in all the glory of costume which she has just described. The letter to the seamen is 
entirely bogus. 
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I myself will take up arms, I myself will be your general, judge, 
and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. I know 
already for your forwardness you have deserved rewards and 
crowns, and we do assure you, on the word of a prince, they 
shall be duly paid youin... 

BuRGHLEY [interrupting silkily]. And whence will this money 
come ? 

QuEEN. And whence do your continual interruptions come 
but out ofa... 

PaGE [rushing in]. Madam, the Spaniard has been sighted 
off the Lizard. Seven miles of ships. 

QuEEN. Then, by Heaven, the Fleet is engaged. 


CuRTAIN 


The Chorus steps before the curtain: “‘ He blew with His wind 
and they were scattered.” 
AMABEL STRACHEY. 


REAL TENNIS 


To the mass of the game-loving public in this country Tennis, 
except as incorrectly applied to lawn tennis, is little more than a 
name. Many of those, indeed, who take a healthy interest in 
games have scarcely heard of it; many more have never seen it, 
but possess some hazy notion that it is a sort of lawn tennis 
played in a closed court. And those with the little knowledge 
that is a dangerous thing spread extraordinary fallacies, all 
with a grain of truth in their composition, that it takes two 
years to learn to score; that it is a game only for millionaires, 
and other things equally remarkable and equally far removed 
from fact. 

Meanwhile this most beautiful of all ball games keeps on the 
even tenor of its way, largely unnoticed. Its band of devotees 
is yearly increasing in numbers, but it is quite certain that they 
will never grow to any very great extent, nor will they decrease 
materially. Were there no public competition at the game at 
all, its inherent qualities, the delight of learning to play it properly, 
and the ample reward of the long apprenticeship required, would 
make it endure; but it is equally certain that even if the number 
of open competitions were added to, which is not likely to happen, 
the game would never become popular in the sense of being a 
game for the many. The conditions in which it is played, the 
time required to achieve any degree of proficiency, and the com- 
parative scarcity of courts make this impossible. At the same 
time there are many players of ball games who would have the 
time and opportunity and possess the natural advantages that 
are factors towards success, who never take to the game largely 
because they have heard of the fallacies that I have mentioned 
above. With a view to dispelling some of these fallacies I pro- 
pose to describe some of the conditions of modern tennis. Once 
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a player has taken to this game and mastered the initial difficulties, 
there is no game with ball and racket that can afford such 
real pleasure by its infinite variety, by the beauty and diversity 
of its strokes, and by the skill and judgment required to play 
well. 

No game has a longer or more celebrated history than Tennis. 
Mr. Julian Marshall, a most devoted adherent of the game, spent 
many years in collecting material for his work “‘ The Annals of 
Tennis,’ which gave the history of the game from its earliest 
origins down to the year 1878, when the book was published. Iam 
not going to attempt here even a flirtation with the history of the 
game. Suffice it to say that Tennis in something like its present 
form has been played for at least 500 years. In its earlier history it 
was chiefly connected with France. In the time of Louis XIV 
there were, it is said, no less than 1400 courts in Paris alone, 
though these of course were very different from a modern court, 
The game was introduced to England about the thirteenth century, 
and in Tudor times it flourished exceedingly. A great number of 
French and English Kings were players and devotees of the game, 
and the title of the ‘“‘ Game of Kings” is still applicable, for the 
late King Edward and King George have both known the delights 
of Tennis. 

The dimensions of some of the courts of the Stuart period are 
still preserved, and though some of them in size and all of them in 
general conditions differ from a modern court, the leading features 
remain the same. Indeed in one case an old court has remained 
to us. This is the famous building at Hampton Court Palace, 
constructed by Henry VIII in 1530, and Tennis is played there to 
this day. 

In some games it is the simplicity that is the great charm: in 
Tennis it is the complication. In any given instance, not only 
two or three replies to an opponent’s stroke are possible, but 
twenty at a small computation. There is no finality to attempt 
or achievement. 

Tue Court 

The reason of this is the complication of the court, and I will 
now attempt to give a description of a modern Tennis court. I 
shall avoid giving unnecessary details. To describe every part 
of a court would mystify more than enlighten, As it is, those 
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who watch a game of Tennis for the first time without any one to 
explain the game to them are as much in the dark at the end as 
at the beginning. In the course of a match they would often 
think a player had lost a stroke when he had actually won it, and 
vice versa. Once, however, a man begins to play, the difficulties 
of scoring disappear in a very short time. 

I must say in beginning that the sizes of Tennis courts differ : 
there is no standard, though the amount of variation is small. 
The dimensions I give below are those of a good average size 
modern court. 

A Tennis court is oblong in shape, enclosed by four walls, a 
roof, and a floor. The length of the floor is 96 ft. 6 in. The 
breadth of the floor for 82 ft. 6 in. of its length is 32 ft. 6 in. for 
the remaining 14 ft. it is 31 ft. broad. Across the court from the 
middle of one long side to that of the other a net is hung which 
divides the court into two halves—known as the hazard side 
and service side. The net is 5 ft. high at its extremities and 
slopes down to 3 ft. high at the centre. The entrance to the 
court, is behind the net on that side of the court that has, as 
one enters, the hazard side on the left and the service side on 
the right. 

All four walls are different. As the court is entered the wall 
directly facing the player is known as the Main Wall, and is so 
marked in the plan. This wall is 18 ft. high, and between the 
top of the wall and the roof are windows which could only be 
made intelligible by means of an elaborate diagram which it 
has not been possible to arrange. 

This main wall on the service side of the net is a plain strip 
of wall like the side wall of a racket court, but on the hazard side 
and about 34 ft. from the net there is a thickening of the wall ; 
the thickening being about 1 ft. 6 in. A buttress is thus 
formed which is known as the Tambour. 

Round the other three walls an inner wall with a sloping roof 
7 ft. 2 in. high at its outer edge and 10 ft. at its inner edge, where 
it joins the high walls, is built. This wall projects 7 ft. into the 
court. The sloping roofs thus formed are known as the pent-houses. 
The second long wall on that side where the court is entered is 
known as the gallery wall and is thus formed starting from the 
top. First 8 ft. of plain wall, known as the service wall, then the 
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pent-house, and below this the gallery wall proper which is thus 
formed. At each end two plain strips of wall 16 ft. 6 in. in length. 
The rest of the space is occupied by openings protected by nets. 
These openings, known as galleries, start at the lower edge of the 
pent-house and are 3 ft. 4 in. in height. Below them again is a 
strip of wall. The names and lengths of the galleries reaching 
from the end on the service side are as follows: Last gallery (service 
side), 9 ft. 6 in.; second gallery (service side), 9 ft. 6 in,; 
the door (service side), 3 ft. 6 in.; first gallery (service side), 
5 ft. 6 in.; line opening from whence the court is entered, 
7 ft. 6 in.; first gallery (hazard side), 5 ft. 6 in.; the 
door (hazard side), 3 ft. 6 in.; second gallery (hazard 
side), 9 ft. 6 in.; winning gallery, 9 ft. 6 in. The two 
galleries known as doors were in old days the entrances to the 
court. 
DiaGRAM SHOWING DEDANS 


NotEe.—The dedans wall is similar to the grille wall as far as 


the lower edge of the pent-house. Below this the formation is 
as follows: 


4 ft. 9 in. long. 5 ft. 9 in. long. 
| 22 ft. x 3 ft. 4 in, j 
Sy DEDANS, = 
Wall 3 ft, 8 in, high. Wall 


FLOOR OF COURT. 


Of the two walls at the ends of the court that on the hazard 
side is known as the grille wall. Starting from the top it is 
formed as follows: 14 ft. of plain wall; the pent-house and 7 ft. 
of plain wall save for one opening 3 ft. 3in. square below the point 
where the pent-house meets the main wall and known as the 
grille. The grille is usually made of wood. The fourth wall, 
known as the dedans wall, is shown in the above diagram. It 
is composed as follows, again starting from the top: 14 ft. of 
plain wall, then the pent-house. The 7 ft. below the pent-house is 
thus composed: at the gallery wall end 5 ft. 9 in. plain wall; 
then the large opening known as the dedans, protected by a net 
22 ft. long by 3 ft. 4 in. high. Below the dedans 3 ft. 8 in. of 
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plain wall. Between the dedans and the main wall 4 ft. 9 in, 
plain wall. 

Of the openings that I have spoken of, three, the dedans, the 
winning gallery, and the grille, are known as winning openings : 
that is, that any ball hit from one side of the net either on the 
volley or first bound that goes over the net and then into one of 
these openings either on the volley or first bound is a winning 
stroke. 

Two of these openings, the grille and the winning gallery, are 
on the hazard side. The tambour is also on this side. To 
defend these is in theory supposed to be equal in difficulty to the 
defence of the large dedans on the service side. In practice in 
modern tennis it is found that as a whole the player on the service 
side has some little advantage. 

It would appear, even so far as we have gone, that there are 
enough complications to ensure endless variety, even if the 
remainder of the game were like lawn tennis; but we have yet 
to come to the most important and unique feature of the game, 
the system of chases. 


Tue SysTEM oF CHASES 

The rally at Tennis—known as the rest—is identical with the 
rally at lawn tennis in so far that a ball hit over the net on the 
volley or first bounce within the limits of the court is in play and 
can be similarly returned. But here the likeness ends. At lawn 
tennis, rackets, or squash, if the striker out fails to reach a ball 
and does not hit it at all or only hits it after it has bounced 
twice, he loses the stroke. At Tennis the striker out does not 
always so lose the stroke, indeed in the majority of cases a chase 
is made. 

The whole system of chases depends entirely on the second 
bounce of the ball, and the spot on the floor where the ball bounces 
for the second time. 

The whole of the floor of the service side and part of the 
hazard side are marked with lines known as chase lines. 

First we take the service side. 

Starting from the dedans, lines are painted parallel to it on the 
floor, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6. 1 is a yard from the dedans wall, 2 is a 
yard from 1, and soon. The lines beyond 6 correspond to the 
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various galleries, for if a ball enters any of these galleries either 
on the volley or on the first bound, a chase is the result, 
exactly as if that ball had pitched for the second time on 
the floor opposite that gallery. The chase lines are in fact 
guides to the marker as to the spot where the ball bounces 
the second time. 

Now we proceed to look at the working of the chase system. 
First everything at Tennis is started by a service—always delivered 
from the service side. To be good a service must always hit the 
long pent-house on the hazard side of the net beyond a par- 
ticular line—it may hit the service wall as well—and it must fall 
into the square space enclosed by other lines and the gallery 
and grille wall. A service is allowed to be volleyed or taken 
on the bound. We will suppose A to serve, B returns the service 
and makes a stroke that A cannot get to or does not try to get 
to. This stroke pitches for the first time on the line 6, then hits 
the main wall and the dedans wall, and falls for the second time 
on the line marked 2. Now A does not lose a stroke because of 
this. The point is held in abeyance, and at a later period of the 
game A will cross over, when to win that point he will have 
to make a stroke that either ; (1) falls nearer the dedans wall than 
** 2” on the second bounce ; (2) goes into the dedans; (3) that B 
tries to return and fails. Now to continue. A still serves, and 
two rallies ensue which are both won by A, as B twice hits the 
ball into the net. The score is 30 love to A. Off A’s fourth 
service a rally ensues, and in the rally B makes a stroke that hits 
the dedans wall full pitch, bounces first on the line 2, and then for 
the second time on the line 6. Now 30 love chase 2 and chase 6 
is called and the players change sides. B serves, and first chase 
2 and then chase 6, both in abeyance, have to be played 
for. 

With regard to chase 2 we have shown what A has to try for. 
B can win the point in the following ways: (1) By leaving alone 
a stroke of A’s that he sees will bounce for the second time nearer 
the net and farther from the dedans wall than 2; (2) by winning 
the point by a service outright; (3) by winning the point in the 
rally by returning the ball to any part of the hazard side where 
A cannot return it, 

We will suppose A makes a stroke which B sees will bounce 
VOL, LXiI 10 
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for the second time not nearer the dedans wall than the line 4. 
B leaves the stroke alone and wins the point. Score, 30—15. 

Now chase 6 is played for. This time A makes a stroke 
which B cannot get to and yet which falls nearer the dedans wall 
than 6. Therefore A wins the point and the score is 40—15. B 
still continues to serve, and so the game goes on. When the 
score is either less than 40 on both sides, or deuce, the players 
do not change sides until two chases are made. When either side 
is 40, or the score is vantage when one chase is made, the players 
change sides. 

The Hazard Side.—The length of the floor on the hazard side 


is 48 ft. 3 in., and this side of the court is, roughly speaking, ° 


divided into two parts. For 21 ft. from the end wall, known as 
the grille wall, there are no chase lines; for the other 27 ft. 3 in. 
from the service line to the net there are chase lines. To take 
the plain part of the floor first, I have previously indicated where 
the service must be delivered to be good. In the rally in the 
square, formed by the main wall, the grille wall, the gallery wall, 
and the line which is known as the service line, the procedure 
is just as at rackets or lawn tennis, 7.e. if any ball in play is not 
returned either first bounce or on the volley by the player on the 
hazard side, the player on the service side wins the stroke. 

Now to turn to the remainder of the hazard side floor. From 
the line to the net there are various chase lines, and the pro- 
cedure with these will be substantially as follows: We will 
suppose A is on the service side and B on the hazard side. In 
the case of a rally A makes a stroke which just misses the grille, 
bounces first time at a point in the back portion of the court, and 
the second time at a point on the line drawn across the court 
corresponding to the second gallery. Now A does not win 
the stroke. Chase “‘ hazard side second gallery ” is called, and 
at the proper time the players change over. B is now on the 
service side and A on the hazard side. To win the stroke which 
has been in abeyance (1) all A has to do is to play the ball over the 
net to any part of the service side where B cannot return it, or else 
(2) to leave the ball alone if it will pitch for the second time nearer 
the net than the line opposite the second gallery. B to win the 
stroke must play the ball to any point between the line opposite 
second gallery and the grille wall, so that A cannot return it. 


——— 
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To make matters more clear I give a description of a few 
typical games which might be played in any match ; a method of 
explaining the game which was adopted by the writer of the 
article on Tennis in the Encyclopedia of Sport. The set at Tennis 
consists of either six or eight games—in England the former 
number is usual: a match is usually the best of three or five 
sets. In matches where the score is five games all, one game 
usually decides the set : in ordinary games a vantage set is as often 
played as one deciding game. 


MATCH A v. B 


A wins the toss and chooses the service side. 


First Game SCORE 
A. B 

(1) A serves two consecutive faults : i ; ‘ . ‘ 0 15 
(2) A delivers a service which B returns into the net , ‘ 15 15 
(3) A serves, B returns the service and a rally follows, which is wit 

by A hitting the ball into the grille—~a winning opening ‘ ‘ 30 15 
(4) A serves, another rally follows and A finishes this by hitting the 

ball into the winning gallery. : : . . 40 15 
(5) A delivers a service which B fails to return ‘ ‘ ‘ . GametoA 


It happens that no chases are made in this game. 


Second Game 


(1) A serves, B returns the ball and it — twice without A hitting 


it. Its second pitch is on the line3 . : . Chase 3 
(2) A serves, B returns the ball and A tries to an it but fails. ‘ 0 15 
Chase 3 


(3) A serves, B returns the ball, again it pitches twice, and the second 
time on the line5  . ; . : ; ; . ‘ ; ‘ 0 15 
Two chases, 3 & 5 
(The players now cross over and play for chase 3.) 
(4) B serves, A returns the ball ; B does not attempt to hit it and it 
falls in the line 6. Therefore B wins the stroke . : é 5 . O 30 
(The players now play for chase 5.) 
(5) B serves, A returns the ball, B takes it and hits it into the grille and 


therefore wins the point . . ° . 0 40 
(6) B serves, A returns the ball, “which pitches twice—the _—" 
time on 4 , . . : ‘ ‘ . ° . . - O 40 
One chase 4 
(The players cross over and play for chase 4.) 
(7) A serves, B hits the service into the net. A wins the point . 15 40 
(8 and 9) A serves two untakeable services. ; ; ‘ - Deuce 
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(10) A serves, B returns the ball into the dedans—a winning opening 

—and wins the point ‘ . ‘ a ‘ ; . Vantage toB 
(11) Aserves, B returns the service, and again the ball goes into the 

dedans, Point toB. . . . ° ° ° . ° - Game to B 


1 Game all, 


In this game it happens that chases on the service side alone 


are made. 
Third Game 


(1) Aserves and a rally follows, which A wins by going into the winning 


gallery . ‘ ; ° ; - ‘ ; . . - 15 0 
(2) A serves and a rally follows, which A wins by hitting the ball into 

the grille . , , ‘ ; . ; ; : ‘ . 30 0 
(3) A serves, B fails to sien the service ‘ . 40 0 


(4) A serves, B returns service; A hits the ball ial it hits the 
opposite back wall and bounces twice, the second time a yard over the 
service line. Thisis chase hazard side one yard . ; ‘ : . 40 0 


Chase hazard a yard 
(The players cross over.) 


(5) B serves, A hits the ball into the second gallery in the service side 


and wins the point . . ° ° . . ° ° . . Game to A. 


2 games tol toA 

In this game it happens that only one hazard side chase is 
made. 

To those who have followed me so far it must be obvious that 
it is a most difficult thing to play a stroke which shall bounce for 
the second time near the dedans wall, which an opponent cannot 
return. In the achievement of these strokes all the beauty of the 
truly cut Tennis stroke has been evolved, and all the beautiful 
arts of service have been brought into play to prevent its achieve- 
ment. The Tennis racket is something like an old-fashioned 
lawn tennis racket in that the face is not oval but is much larger 
on one side than the other. Its weight is more than that of a 
lawn tennis racket, and it is of course much more tightly strung. 
The ball is 24 in. in diameter and is covered with cloth with a hard 
inner core. 

The racket, which should be held some little way from the 
end of the shaft, is specially adapted for the cut stroke, which is 
not a natural one. It involves a number of essentials, such as the 
use of the fore-arm with the wrist taut, playing with the weight 
of the body behind the ball, stooping to the ball, &c. Once 
mastered the stroke becomes second nature; it is among the 
most beautiful of things to watch at any game, and it is all effec- 
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tive not only in laying down chases, but in many other parts of 
the game as well. 

In old days, when there were more quietness and dignity in the 
game than now, and when courts were less perfect, short chases, 
i.e. those strokes which bounce for the second time near the 
dedans wall, were much more common than at the present day. 
B made his chase in those days, and A crossed over to try and 
beat it. In modern days, when there is more return and more 
hard hitting, A will do all he can to return the ball and prevent 
B laying down his chase. But for all time the man possessed of 
the really good stroke has the most beautiful and valuable asset 
in the game. 

The conditions of the game vary in certain points in England, 
France, and America. The most important is that the balls 
used in each country are substantially different. 

The building of a court is of course no light undertaking. 
£2000 is about the minimum cost, and the price of some has run 
into five figures. It is this that leads people to believe tennis 
is so expensive a game. Ina club court this is far from the case. 
A couple of rackets, costing about 30s. apiece, are quite sufficient 
equipment for the beginner, and these ordinarily should last for 
three or four months. Balls are supplied free, and the cost of 
hiring a court is not excessive; 3s. an hour may be put as a fair 
average ; in some cases it is lower, in others a good deal higher. 
A private court of course is only the luxury of a rich man. 

The number of courts existing in the British Isles is 41, of which 
29 are in use. The majority belong to private owners. There 
are twelve club or university courts. Five are in London: one 
at Lord’s Cricket Ground, two at Queen’s Club, West Kensington, 
and two at Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge. There are two at 
Cambridge, one at Oxford, and one each at Brighton, Leamington, 
Manchester, and Hampton Court. This last is the oldest extant 
(1530), and the most famous historically. Many of the most 
recently built private courts are as good, or better, than any public 
court, and in nearly all cases the owners give permission to 
tennis players to make use of them. There are two courts in 
Scotland, Mr. Clarke’s at Troon and Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart’s 
at House of Falkland ; and one in Ireland, Lord Iveagh’s at Dublin. 
The private courts most used in England are perhaps Lord Lecon- 
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field’s at Petworth, Mr. Heilbutt’s at Holyport near Maidenhead, 
Sir Andrew Noble’s at Newcastle, Mr. Lytton’s at Crabbet Park, 
Mr. Garland’s at Moreton Morrell, Warwickshire, the courts that 
belonged to the late Sir C. D. Rose at Newmarket and Hard- 
wicke, and Mr. J. F. Marshall’s at Hayling Island. 

Outside the British Isles tennis is played in America, France, 
Australia, Tasmania, and occasionally in Austria at the present 
day. In America there is probably more play and certainly more 
keenness than in England. New courts, both private and club, 
are frequently being built, and the game has been taken up 
by Harvard University. In America, too, there are players of 
the highest class, both amateur and professional. Several of 
the professionals have migrated from England, it is true, but 
they have home-bred ones of considerable ability. Mr. J. Gould 
is the leading amateur of the world to-day, and though he stands 
alone in America, there are one or two others who could fully 
extend all but the best English amateurs. Mr. Gould has a 
younger brother who gives promise of the highest proficiency. 

. In France, several courts still exist, among them being those 
at Fontainebleau, Pau, and Bordeaux. The two courts in the 
Tuileries Gardens, Paris, were closed a few years ago owing to the 
Government wanting the building, but two new courts have been 
opened in the Rue Lauriston near the Arc de Triomphe. Ferdinand 
Garcin is the leading French professional. He is now getting on 
in years, and he is not a strong man physically, but he is a wonder- 
fully fine player. As a stylist he is, perhaps, ahead of all others. 
In Australia the court at Melbourne is fairly well patronised, but 
there is no player of outstanding merit. The leading English 
players of the day are among professionals, G. F. Covey, 
C. Fairs, Peter Latham, Edward Johnson—Mr. E. M. Baerlein, 
Mr. N. 8. Lytton, amateur champion, and Mr. E. H. Miles, holder 
of the M.C.C. gold prize, are the best amateurs. Among great 
amateur and professional players of the last fifty years may be 
mentioned—Amateurs: The late Mr. J. M. Heathcote, the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. H. E. Crawley. Pro- 
fessionals: George Lambert, Tom Pettitt, and Charles Saunders, 
who died in 1904. In modern days, except possibly in the case of 
Mr. Heathcote in about 1870, the best amateur has never been 
as good as the best professional. Sometimes the difference is 
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half-fifteen or even less, sometimes as much as half-thirty. Fifteen 
may be taken as a fair average. The chief amateur competitions 
are: 
England: The Amateur Championship at Queen’s Club and 
the M.C.C. prizes at Lord’s. 

America: The American Amateur Championship. 

France: Le Coupe de Paris. 

Handicapping at tennis is done both by points as at lawn 
tennis, by bisques, and also by barring certain strokes to one or 
other player. The range of odds is enormous, varying from half 
a bisque (¢.e. one bisque in the match), to 40 and touch no walls, 
i.e. where a player has to give 40 in each game and never make a 
stroke which hits a wall. It is thus possible to make a close match 
between the best and the worst, but as a fact when the disparity 
between two players is more than 30, neither is likely to get much 
amusement from playing the other. 

A four-handed game as well as a single can be played, but it 
is not common, and though quite interesting it is not to be com- 
pared with the single. 

E. B. Not. 


[ Nore.—To those readers of the article who are already tennis 
players, the author would offer his apologies for departing in 
some instances for the sake of clearness from the correct nomencla- 
tureof tennis.] 
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TARIFF REFORM AND THE MINIMUM 
W AGE 


THE movement in favour of a minimum wage in this country, 
though essentially opposed to the fundamental principles of 
Cobdenism, has been a growing force for some years. A league 
is in existence, viz. the National Anti-Sweating League, whose 
object at the present is to secure a minimum wage in “ sweated ” 
industries, and which claims to have been instrumental in forcing 
the present Government to pass the Trade Boards Act of 1909. 
A number of Unionists have stated that they are sympa- 
thetically disposed towards the establishing of a minimum wage 
through Wages Boards. 

It is widely recognised, in view of the fact that in this 
“Free Trade country” prices have risen of late years faster 
than wages, that if our standard of wages is to be improved 
without inviting further foreign competition, recourse must be 
had to legislation both as regards Tariff Reform anda minimum 
wage, in order to ameliorate the condition of the workers. It has 
been established that of our 600,000 railway workers no less 
than 100,000 earn £1 or less weekly. Again, 60 per cent. 
of the whole of the workers with regard to whom the Board 
of Trade have particulars earn less than 30s. per week, and 
the Board of Trade have no returns covering the casual and 
lower grades of unskilled workers. During a by-election at 
Keighley it was asserted by a resident intimately acquainted 
with the working of several factories that the average wage 
of those engaged in the woollen industry in that district was 
14s. per week. The series of Yellow Books dealing with wages 
and hours of labour in 1906 indicate that the average wage of 
British workers is distinctly low. Since that date the cost of 
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living has increased to a much greater extent than wages, while 
in some industries wages have remained stationary. Recent 
legislation has injured rather than helped the worker. Rates 
and taxes for the ordinary local and imperial expenses have 
increased, while Old Age Pensions, Labour Exchanges, “ Lloyd 
George finance,” and other “rare and refreshing fruit for the 
parched lips of the multitude’ have proved expensive luxuries, 
increasing unemployment as well as making heavier charges on 
the small exchequer of the working man; and if that staunch 
Free Trader, Sir Charles Macara, and many others are to be 
believed, the National Insurance Act will affect British industry 
in a manner highly detrimental to the working classes. Even 
the Nation, an organ of the Cocoa Press, realises that the In- 
surance Act will adversely affect certain of our mdustries. In these 
circumstances, it is an indubitable fact that under Free Trade 
Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., was right when he said that an all- 
round rise of wages was impossible, as it would simply mean 
more foreign competition and more unemployment. 

Tariff Reform is inevitable if wages are to be raised. Tariff 
Reformers rightly argue that their policy will raise wages, but 
the process by which higher wages would be secured is the same 
process as is utilised to-day. Again, Tariff Reformers argue 
that the full policy would not raise the price of food, inasmuch 
as it would stimulate production. But what wonder is it, know- 
ing as we do, and as we have been made to appreciate lately, the 
poverty of hundreds of thousands of our people, that there are 
very many who fear to vote against Free Trade because they are not 
convinced that their real wages will be improved under Tariff 
Reform? If with Tariff Reform is advocated the adoption of 
Trade Boards which will ensure that living wages shall be paid, 
it is very certain that such fear will be eradicated, and the cry 
of the “ big and little loaf ”’ will be ineffective because the working 
man will know that the Wages Board, in fixing the minimum wage, 
will always take into consideration the cost of living. 

Wages to-day, in this country, are fixed in two ways, neither 
of which is to the advantage of the community as a whole. In 
organised labour the Trade Union makes its demand, and if 
capital refuses to concede we have a strike, causing a loss which 
sometimes cannot be measured, Strikes have been known so to 
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disorganise trade as to cause the transference of an industry 
from town to town, or even country to country. Strikes could 
often be avoided if there were some system in vogue which afforded 
the opportunity of capital and labour discussing the various 
points before the ultimatum was presented. When Trade 
Unions fix the rate of wages, they take locality, rent, and cost of 
living into consideration. The areas which now fix Trade Union 
wages, together with those under the Act of 1909, would form a 
working basis for Trade Boards. As an illustration of the varia- 
tions of Trade Union minimum wage, let us take the (house) * 
carpenters and joiners’ Trade Union. In London the rate of 
wage is 104d. per hour, and the maximum number of hours per 
week in summer is 50; in Hinckley (Leicestershire) the same 
Union rate of wage is 74d. per hour, and the maximum number of 
hours 59 per week; while at Penryn and Falmouth, in Cornwall, 
the wages are fixed at 4$d. per hour, and the week reaches 56 
hours. This system has two drawbacks. Non-Union men have 
no voice in fixing the rates, neither has capital, and yet both the 
Municipal and the Government authorities recognise these rates 
as a& minimum wage by inserting the fair-wage clause in their 
contracts. In casual, unskilled, and in unorganised labour wages 
are generally fixed by the law of supply and demand. This law 
operates in a most brutal way. At a time when the supply of 
labour is greatest, so also is the poverty, and at that time the 
expenses of the worker are heavier. Unemployment is always 
worse in the winter than in the summer; more is then required 
for food, fuel, and clothing; yet, wages being regulated by the 
natural law, the worker is the sufferer and a discontented 
one. 

The present system greatly assists Socialist agitators, who on 
the one hand manipulate the Trade Unions, and on the other find 
a ready and sympathetic audience among the surplus labour 
at any street corner in a working-class district during the winter 
evenings. The great advantage of Wages Boards is that they 
recognise both organised and free labour, and would not leave 
it to either body to fix the rates of wage, as is done at present. 
Wages Boards and a minimum wage are impossible while there 
is free competition with foreign labour, and it is utterly absurd 


* The T.U. includes house and ships’ carpenters, and their hours vary. 
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for the Socialist or any other party to attempt a standard minimum 
of one fixed wage throughout the country. In urban districts a 
good house for an artisan and ten rods of land can be obtained 
for 4s. 6d. per week, or less, including rates, taxes, and water ; 
while in London a County Council flat with three rooms— 
none of which are large enough to swing the proverbial cat 
round—and a scullery-kitchen, which two people would have 
a difficulty in using at one time, will cost nearly double that 
amount. 

In Australia Trade Boards in conjunction with the tariff 
system have operated greatly to the benefit of the community. 
The following particulars relative to the Boards in the States of 
Victoria and New South Wales will indicate the manner in 
which they are operated : 

Victoria.—Wages Boards were established by an Act of 
1896, the provisions of which have been extended by subsequent 
Acts. Both Houses of Parliament must pass a resolution in 
favour of the creation of a Board for any process, trade, or busi- 
ness. The Board consists of from four to ten members (half 
being elected by employers and half by employees), and they 
nominate some outside person as chairman. The Board may fix 
piece-work rates and lowest wage rates, and may determine the 
number of improvers who may be employed. Fuller particulars 
with regard to these Boards are given at the end of this 
article. 

New South Wales.—Boards may be constituted on applica- 
tion to the Industrial Court (a judge sitting with or without 
assessors) by (a) an employer or employers of not less than twenty 
employees in the same industry; (b) a Trade Union registered 
under the Act having a membership of not less than twenty 
employees in the same industry; (c) an industrial union whose 
members are such employers or employees; (d) where there is 
no trade or industrial union of employees in an industry having 
a membership and registered as aforesaid, or where such union 
fails to make application, then by not less than twenty employees 
in such an industry. 

The Court may recommend the Minister that a Board be con- 
stituted for such industry, and the Minister may direct a Board 
to be constituted accordingly. The Minister, on the recommenda- 
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tion of the Industrial Court, but without any application, may 
also direct that a Board be constituted. Each Board consists 
of a chairman and not less than two, nor more than four, other 
members as determined by the Industrial Court, one half of whom 
shall be employers and the other half employees who have been 
or are actually engaged in any industry or group of industries 
for which the Board has been constituted. Where the em- 
ployers or employees consist largely of females, the Court may 
order that all or any specified number of the members of a Board 
need not have the qualifications. 

Wherever it appears necessary the chairman of a Board 
may appoint two or more assessors representing employers and 
employees respectively to advise the Board on technical matters, 
but such assessors may not take part in the deliberations of the 
Board. Provision is made for secrecy on the part of the members 
of the Board and assessors in such matters as trade secrets, 
profits, &c. &c. 

A Board with respect to the industry or group of industries 
for which it has been constituted may (1) fix the lowest prices for 
piece-work, and the lowest rates of wages payable to employees ; 
(2) fix the number of hours and the times to be worked in order 
to entitle employees to the wages so fixed ; (3) fix the lowest rates 
for overtime and holidays and other special work, including 
allowances as compensation for overtime, &c.; (4) fix the 
number or proportionate number of apprentices and improvers, 
and the lowest prices or rates payable to them (such prices and 
rates may be according to age and experience); (5) appoint a 
tribunal, other than the Board itself, for the granting of permits 
allowing aged, infirm, or slow workers, who are unable to earn the 
lowest rates of wages for other employees, to work at the lowest 
rate fixed for aged, infirm, or slow workers. If no such tribunal is 
provided by the Board, the Registrar has jurisdiction to grant 
such permits. 

Subject to the right of appeal under the Act, and to such 
conditions and exemptions as the Board is authorised to determine, 
the award of a Board is binding on all persons engaged in the 
industry or group of industries within the locality specified for 
the period fixed—not less than one nor more than three years. 
Every award of a Board takes effect on its publication in the 
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Government Gazette. The following figures are taken from 
pp. 355 and 356 of the N.S.W. Year Book : 


Increase 

1903 1908 per cent. 
Number of employees, 65,633 89,098 36 
Wages paid, ‘ ; £4,839,557 £7,218,556 49 


As has been said, Tariff Reform plus Trade Boards would 
solve the one difficulty that stands in the way of the industrial 
classes throwing over Free Trade. It might be objected that 
higher wages would so increase the cost of production as to neu- 
tralise the advantages accruing from the adoption of a tariff. 
That objection rests upon a fallacy. It may be true that under 
Free Trade, cut-throat competition at home, and cut-throat 
competition from abroad, it is impossible for an individual firm 
in any industry to raise wages without loss of competitive power. 
Under that system sweating of the worst description is fostered. 
Penalise sweating and restrict unfair foreign competition, and the 
case is altered. Give our industries greater security; let them 
increase their output; enable them the better to fight their foreign 
competitors; get thema preference in the markets of our Oversea 
Dominions, the markets of the future, and the objection is answered. 
The industries in which labour is best paid to-day are the industries, 
generally speaking, in which our competitive power is greatest. 
Again, the better-paid worker, ceteris paribus, is a better worker ; 
the worker who takes home at the end of the week a few shillings 
more wages has so much more spending power; higher wages 
mean more custom for the boot-maker, the tailor, the furniture- 
dealer, the hardware-dealer, not to mention the butcher, the 
erocer, and the baker. At the present moment, as Mr. Chiozza 
Money has convincingly shown, forty millions out of our forty- 
five millions are wofully restricted in their spending power. In 
the pursuit of the Cobdenite ideal of cheapness—whose basis is 
low wages—we subsidise distress committees, soup-kitchens, 
workhouses, and innumerable charitable institutions for the 
relief of the poor and needy. Raise the wages standard, and 
you will go a long way to erase these blots on our social system: 

The Conservative and Unionist Party has ever been to the 
fore as champions of the cause of the industrial classes. Its 
recent position at Westminster is attributable to the fact that the 
Liberals have sedulously fostered the idea in the country that 
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they and they alone were ready and willing to introduce legisla- 
tion for the direct benefit of the people. They have wiped 
““ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform” from their banner, and 
inscribed in place of that attractive motto the more compelling 
one of “‘ Ninepence for Fourpence.” The average working man 
has sense enough to appreciate the fact that some one will have 
to make good the difference of fivepence, and practical experience 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s finance has engendered the shrewd suspicion 
that ultimately that person willbe himself. Tariff Reform, on the 
other hand, is a policy which appeals to him as one which will 
afford him concrete benefits; he sees every day of his life object- 
lessons of the evils of foreign competition. Heseeson all sides the 
evidence of the misery and degradation which are the outcome 
of poverty, and he would enthusiastically support a policy which 
would uplift that vast mass of poverty. Such a policy is Tariff 
Reform and Trade Boards, and if the Conservative and Unionist 
Party would regain the confidence of the workers they should 
announce their adoption of that dual policy now. There is no 
item in the prospective programme of the Government which 
makes any appealto the people. The man in the street may not 
be persuaded that the United Kingdom will be the better for 
Home Rule or Welsh Disestablishment. Yet owing to his own 
social condition, which monopolises his thoughts, he may adopt 
a passive attitude towards these proposals. Convince him, as he 
can be convinced, that the Government which has outraged the 
Constitution in order to disintegrate the realm and confiscate the 
property of the Church in Wales, offer nothing of a constructive 
character that will either tend to increase employment or raise 
the level of real wages, while their opponents are willing and 
anxious to remove the root cause of the troubles which he sees 
around him, and he will see to it that the Government’s shrift is 
short. 
APPENDIX A 


The “ Wages Boards Bill” of 1907, to which reference has been made, was 
introduced by Mr. Ernest Lamb, and backed by the following: Mr. Alden, 
Mr. Barnes, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Gill, Dr. Hazel, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr. Masterman, Mr. Chiozza Money, Mr. Shackleton, Mr. Tennant, and 
Mr. Whitwell Wilson. The following is the explanatory memorandum prefaced 
to the Bill: 


“The object of this Bill is to provide for the establishment of Wages 
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Boards with power to fix the minimum rate of wages to be paid to workers in 
particular trades. It is left to the Home Secretary to say for what trades 
Wages Boards are to be appointed. A Wages Board will have power to fix a 
minimum rate for any single kind of work and will have the widest discretion 
as to fixing time rates or piece-work rates, and as to varying the minimum 
according to the locality, the kind of work, and the personsemployed. The Bill 
provides that a Wages Board shall be composed of representatives of employers 
and representatives of employed in equal numbers, with a chairman chosen by 
the members or nominated by the Home Secretary. It is proposed to entrust 
the enforcement of payment of the minimum rate to factory inspectors,” 


APPENDIX B 


WAGES BOARDS IN VICTORIA 


It is necessary to remember that the constitution of a Board, and the 
appointment of the members of a Board, involve two distinct procedures. 

Before a Special Board is constituted, it is necessary that a resolution in 
favour of such a course should be carried in both Houses of the Legislature. 

It is usual for the Minister administering the Factories Act to move that 
such a resolution should be passed. 

The Minister may be induced to adopt such a course, either by representa- 
tions made by employers and employees, or by employees alone, or by the reports 
of the officers of the Department. 

The reasons alleged by employers for desiring a Board are, usually, unfair 
competition ; and those by employees, low wages, and often the employment of 
excessive juvenile labour. If the Minister is satisfied that a case has been made 
out, he will move the necessary resolution in Parliament, and when such 
resolution has been carried, an Order in Council is passed constituting the 
Board. 

The Order indicates the number of members to sit on the Board. The 
number of members must not be less than four or more than ten. 

The Minister then invites, in the daily Press, nominations for the requisite 
number of representatives of employers and employees. These representatives 
must be, or have been, employers or employees, as the case may be, actually 
engaged in the trade to be affected. All that is necessary is that the full names 
and addresses of persons willing to act should be sent in. 

Where there are associations of employers or employees, it is not often that 
more than the necessary number of nominations are received. Inany case, the 
Minister selects from the persons whose names are sent in the necessary number 
to make up a full Board. 

The names of persons so nominated by the Minister are published in the 
Government Gazette, and unless, within twenty-one days, one-fifth of the 
employers or one-fifth of the employees, as the case may be, forward a notice in 
writing to the Minister that they object to such nominations, the persons so 
nominated ‘are appointed members of the Board by the Governor in Council. 

If one-fifth of the employers or employees object to the persons nominated 
by the Minister—and they must object to all the nominations, and not to 
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individuals—an election is held under Regulations made in accordance with the 
Act. 

Shortly stated, employers have from one to four votes, according to the size 
of the factories carried on, as regards the election of employers, but as regards 
Special Boards for shops, each employer has only one vote; and each employee 
in the trade, over eighteen years of age, has a vote for the election of 
representatives of employees. 

The Chief Inspector conducts such elections, the voting is by post, the 
ballot papers being forwarded to each elector. 

Within a few days of their appointment, the members are invited to meet 
in a room at the Ollice of the Chief Inspector of Factories, and a person 
(always a Government officer, and usually an officer of the Chief Inspector’s 
Department) is appointed to act as secretary. 

The members must elect a chairman within fourteen days of the date of their 
appointment, and if they cannot agree to a chairman, he is appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 

The times of mecting, the mode of carrying on business, and all procedure 
is in future entirely in the hands of the Board. 

Vacancies in Special Boards are filled on the nomination of the Minister 
without any possibility of either employer or employee objecting, and the same 
‘course is observed as regards all appointments of members of the Furniture 
Board. 

The result of the labours of a Board is called a ‘ Determination,” and each 
item of such Determination must be carried by a majority of the Board. 

It will be seen that, unless employers and employees agree, a full attendance 
of the Board is required, as, in case of a difference of opinion, the chairman decides 
the matter, and he has only one vote, the same as any other member of the Board. 

When a Determination has been, finally made, it must be signed by the 
chairman, and forwarded to the Minister of Labour. The Board fixesa date on 
which the Determination should come into force, but this date cannot be within 
thirty days of its signature by the chairman, 

If the Minister is satisfied the Determination is in form, and can be enforced, 
it is duly gazetted. 

In the event of the Minister considering that any Determination may cause 
injury to trade, or injustice in any way whatever, he may suspend same for any 
period, not exceeding six months, and the Board is then required to reconsider 
the Determination. 

If the Board does not make any alteration, and is satisfied that the fears are 
groundless, the suspension may be removed by notice in the Government Gazette. 

This power is not, however, likely to be used by the Minister, as provision 
is now made under Part X. of Act No, 1975, by which either employers or 
employees may appeal to the Court of Industrial Appeals against any Deter- 
mination of a Board, 


This Court consists of any one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, sitting 
alone, and the Judges arrange which of them shall for the time being constitute 
the Court. 


An appeal may be lodged (@) by a majovity of the representatives of the 


/ 
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on the Special Board; (>) a majority of the representatives of 
yees on the Special Board ; (c) any employer or group of employers who 
t less than twenty-five per cent. of the total number of workers in the 
» to be affected ; or (d) twenty-five per cent. of the workers in any trade. 


1 i c 


‘The Court has all the powers of a Special Board, and may alter or amend the 


nination in any way it thinks fit. 


ecision of the Court is final, and cannot be altered by the Board, except 


rmission of the Court, but the Court may, at any time, review its 


lecision. 
the Minister has power to refer any Determination of a Board to the Court 
its consideration, if he thinks fit, without appeal by either employer or 
The decision of the Court is gazetted in the same way as the Determination 


1 A 


Board, and comes into force at any date the Court may fix. 


The Determinations of the Board and the Court are enforced by the Factories 


hops Department, and severe penalties are provided for breaches of 


No proceedings for breaches of the Determination can be taken by any one 
out the sanction of the D 

Any employee, however, may ste an employer for any waves due to him under 
Determination, noi with ling ny contract or agreement expressed or 
lied to the contra: 


Can 


\NDIDATE, 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Two years ago Mr. Champ Clark was busy explaining that 
Canadian Reciprocity would inevitably bring about the peaceful 
annexation of Canada. His outspoken remarks helped to open 
the eyes of the Canadian people to the true meaning of the bargain 
proposed and at the same time seriously damaged his chances of 
being chosen as Democratic candidate for the Presidency. He is 
now afraid that Canada will absorb the United States, and has 
been deploring the effects of the emigration of thousands of 
American farmers who find it is easier to make a living in Canada’s 
prairie provinces and in British Columbia. “‘ These emigrants,” 
he pointed out in a recent speech delivered at a time when both 
Houses of Congress were considering amendments of the Immigra- 
tion Laws, “are among our best citizens. I am personally 
acquainted with three hundred of them, and there is not a bad or 
shiftless man in the lot. They are seeking to better their condi- 
tions. They almost invariably take their families with them. 
The principal reason why they expatriate themselves is the lure 
of cheaper lands and less stringent laws as to homesteading.” He 
went on to say that, in a single week this year, 1845 American 
farmers with $388,500 in cash and $145,000 in personal property 
had crossed the international boundary-line to settle in Western 
Canada. The exodus that week was below the average, and, 
what is more, the proportion of men of small means was unusually 
large—though nine in ten of them had bought their land in 
advance, either outright or on the instalment system. Estimating 
the economic value of the average adult citizen at $1000 and 
ignoring the sum (probably larger than the aggregate of the 
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‘wads’ possessed by these emigrants) the assets of the Republic 
were depleted that week by $2,378,500, or at the rate of 
$123,682,000 annually. 

Nothing can be done to stop this northward drift of population, 
though anything which helped the Western farmers—who are 
practically unorganised and are ignored by the professional 
politician—to better their position might tend to check it. Agri- 
cultural banks, to take the place of the “ store at the cross-roads ” 
which is to the farmer of the Western States what the “ gombeen 
man” is to the Irish agriculturist, would unquestionably be 
helpful. Such institutions are not necessary in Canada because 
the banking system in vogue there, with its thousands of branches 
run by managers who know everybody in their sphere of influence, 
will always supply the hard-working settler of good character 
with the capital he requires to carry on his business or extend it. 
The following colloquy in rhyme from the Toronto Globe states 
Mr. Champ Clark’s problem in homely, colloquial terms, and 
suggests a remedy for the depopulation of the American West. 
The persons of the discussion are Uncle Sam and Jack Canuck ; 
the former has suggested that American settlers who treat the 
British Flag disrespectfully (such affairs are infrequent) should 
be deported to the United States, together with their inoffensive 
neighbours, 


Jack tried to look as solemn as he could, 
And thanked his Uncle. 
gestion, sir, 
Is quite original,” said he, “‘ and good, 
And springs from motives that no doubt 
are pure ; 


“Your sug- 


But, venerable neighbour, you forget 
That these are not your people now, 
but mine, 
And, as you know, there is a little set 
Of half-baked yawpers on both sides 
the line— 
Light-headed patriots, much given to 
froth 
And, as you say, to chewing of the rag, 
Whose superficial nature boils to wrath 
Quite readily at the waving of a flag ; 
But they don’t count for much in the 
great mass 
Of population—they cut little ice, 


So things can never come to such a pass 
As to require your kindly-meant advice. 
No, Uncle Sam, I think I'll let ’em stay ; 
*T would not be fair to punish all the rest 
For faults of some ; besides, as you would 
say, 
I need ’em in my business in the west. 
Of course, I understand, you’d be well 
pleased 
To get them back and stop the flowing 
tide 
That, with the emigration fever seized, 
Is pouring still to the Canadian side—” 


** You bet I would, young neighbour, you 
are right,” 

Cried Uncle Sam, “and how to work 
the scheme 

I’d like to know—I’m settin’ up at night 

A-figurin’ on it ; it’s a downright shame 
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For patriots to leave their native land Over your way ; still, 


ght— 
And go to buildin’ others up instead, And that might fix it.” > “Uncle Sam,” 
An’ why they do it I can’t understand, said Jack ; 
Though I have got a pretty middlin’ “ He’s wrongasusual. It is clear to sight 
head ; What you must do to get those people 


Yet, there’s the fact, some thousands back 


every week, (Tf anything could do it—which I doubt) 
A he n¢ } Tanta » +1] ] +] tn 
With money an’ effects, pile through A} is, do as we are d herc 
the eate ] o n p 
A-headin’ for the north, new ] And I l far I nd 
seek, cheer. 
ee — 1 7 . 
Givin’ the shake to these United ( ldsystem; put th viest 
An’ how to git ’em back, 1! is the load 
pint Vil i iO) iOY GNA the 1c ; 
t stumps your Uncle; my hi n l tho toile: that’s tho vlain 
rp Clark, t road 
cot a no ion that what it rots Out « t Y } Tot } +] ; 
j int alone. 
Aon i ee ee aie ae ; 
Is our old homestead law that’s hard to What is our pull? Good land and a 
work 3 square deal; 
An’, too, we'd itht to irrigate an’ dy in We've i his west the empi f 4} 
i 
Aa snatce qnore land tor settlers fo ise aS 
He holds the cause an’ cure is verv plain. Thatisthe macnot that attracte the eteal.” 
But you don’t care, I guess, for Champ Says UncleSam: ‘“ That jars mv think- 
Clark’s vi tank ing 
mm ie we el aks y > | - 7 4° a 
1 i a a ‘ ss 
the Ll 0i LO ( . i ( ? H } t 7 i B Two or ti eC 
leaders in verse form every week. I¢ would liven up George 
BReancure? } 7 AIT? ] oe ae nen . t 1 } 
Brown’s old journal, whi has bec . portentously solemn 
Se Eee Ser Sa ene ee. . % e iy 
ica the be urier Admi L Was « Lby a2 n that 
are TN an gt Se, ers tl a, pee | 
can never be deceived for long on an Imperialist issue. Jack 


Canuck knew what he was about v he scoffed at his | 


suggestion that all his American | be returned to 
the ‘‘ morigasced West” below the 49th 7 Nel of latitude. 
As a rule 1¢ is the American tourist who into trouble over 
flag-wagging. » transpl 1 American farmer is not in the 
beginning a patriot of either kind; his country begins in hi 
kitchen and ends at his furthest fence. He is not unpatriotic ; 
he is merc lyn n-patriotic. But as ti 1 and he discovers 


that a “ British subject ” has more freedom than an “* American 


J < 
Se ae a; er oe Sey ee * 4] 
citizen, that the law in his adopted country is the same, not only 


. ry hit allen in pnracticn far 4+] Lal H 
in theory but also in practice, for the dollar-a-day man as for 


the millionaire. he becomes a staunch and public-spirited Canadian, 
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And, as far as my experience goes, his sons are always strong 
Imperialists seeing that they inherit from the “ old man” the 
capacity of taking large views of world-politics. 


2 

ilitherto the hinterland of Old Ontario, which adds 330,000 
square miles to the developed area of the Province and has ¢ 
coast-line on tidal water of some six hundred miles, has been looked 
upon as a happy hunting-ground for the prospector and those in 
search of timber-limits. The fame of Sudbury, which supplies 
the whole world with nickel, and of Cobalt, Gowganda and other 
mining-camps rich in silver, have caused its agricultural resources 
to be ignored. Even the future development of the forest area, 
which extends north and south for some two hundred miles and 
runs from the Quebec boundary westward for nearly eight 
hundred miles, has not been properly secured. The whole territory 
is periodically ravaged by terrible bush-fires, which are always 
threatening the small urban settlements and destroy timber to 
the value of many million dollars every summer. Settlers and 
lumbermen alike cheerfully disregard the danger of setting a 
fire out. The former will start a “‘ burn” in the driest weather 
to clear their farms, while the latter think only of getting their 
logs to the waterways, leaving behind them a mass of branches 
that become veritable tinder in the summer. The law against 
starting fires to clear land is generally disregarded ; it is obviously 
difficult to enforce it in the case of an outlying settler. But the 
culpable carelessness of bush-farmers, of wandering prospectors 
and of roving Indians is not the only explanation of these disas- 
trous fires. Many of them are not traceable to human agency. 
In a season of drought and during a heat wave they break out 
spontaneously ; every pioneer knows this to be so, though he 
cannot explain why. Dry thunderstorms, which are not un- 
common in such spells of abnormal weather, are unquestionably 
a frequent cause. It may be that the water-drop, acting as a 
lens, which is mentioned in works of popular science, is also a 
factor to be considered. The question deserves to be scientifically 
investigated. Fortunately, the extensive bush-fire slowly but 


surely prepares its own destruction; if it were not so, the 


( i ame 4 = ery 
Caenaaian iorests wnlcn 
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. march from sea to sea 


Perennial in their pageantry ; 

The white-leaf’d poplars sue for rains ; 
The birch a maiden ghost remains ; 
The maple flames in a lone hour ; 
Ever the pine’s a secret tower 


would have vanished long before Champlain came to Canada. 
The moisture in the upper atmosphere collects about the 
infinitesimal particles of smoke, thus forming rain-clouds, which 
fall lower and lower and eventually precipitate their contents. 
The London fog, itself a creation of the smoke nuisance, is another 
example of this curious phenomenon. Another effect of these 
everlasting bush-fires is seen in the sunsets of amazing brilliance, 
spectacles as wonderful as the evening pageant arranged for 
Neptune’s pleasure in the Eros and Psyche of Dr. Bridges, which 
delight the tourist camping out in the Muskoka Lakes and other 
watery labyrinths of Ontario. 

The agricultural possibilities of the Ontarian “ Clay Belt,” as 
it is called, have been once more explored by officials of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture who lately made a careful 
examination of the lands along the National Transcontinental 
Railway for some four hundred miles. In this investigation the 
areas examined were classed as excellent, good, fair and indifferent 
according to soil. The first class consisted of undulating clay 
land, naturally well drained and covered with a healthy growth 
of mixed timber. The second class consisted of undulating or 
flat areas having a thin layer of peat in irregular patches and 
covered with a vigorous forest growth. The third class consisted 
of spruce-bearing areas with a peaty surface not more than 
eighteen inches deep, on clay capable of easy drainage. In the 
fourth class were placed all lands unsuited for agriculture. In 
the final computation the proportions were as follows: excellent, 
21 per cent.; good, 29 per cent.; fair, 26 per cent. The result 
of this survey is to demonstrate beyond a shadow of doubt the 
existence in “‘ New” Ontario of huge blocks of land which are 
capable of maintaining continuous agricultural settlements which 
would be within easy reach of the great urban markets in the 
southern portion of the Province. 


E. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of Tat Nationat REVIEW 
SIR FREDERICK RICHARDS AND SIR GARNET WOLSELEY 


Sir,—In an article on “‘ Admiral Sir Frederick Richards” in the National Review 
for August the following passage occurs ; 

“There is a story that in the Zulu War of 1879, General Sir Garnet Wolseley, who 
had taken a passage in the Boadicea, flagship of Commodore Frederick William Richards, 
and who could not be landed at his destination because a heavy sea was running, told 
the Commodore that he must put him ashore at all costs. Richards refused, pointing 
out that his men would certainly be drowned; whereupon Sir Garnet demanded 
obedience, for was he not Commander-in-Chief ? Not on the sea, where I, said the 
Commodore, in effect, am second only to the Sovereign ; and the General had to pipe 
down.” 

There is not one word of truth in the story. What happened was this. Sir Garnet 
embarked at Durban on board H.M.S. Shah, under the command of Captain Bradshaw, 
and anchored off Port Durnford. Here we (Sir Garnet and his staff) transhipped into 
a lighter, which was taken in tow by a steam launch under command of Captain Twiss, 
R.N., with a view to our being attached to a cable which ran from the shore to a buoy 
anchored a considerable distance out. There was a heavy swell, and we were all 
put (twelve or thirteen of us) into the small hold of the lighter, and battened downs 
We sat on the floor, and were towed towards the buoy. The towing hawser broke and 
we were adrift in the surf. Captain Twiss got us in tow again, and we were nearing the 
buoy when Commodore Richards, who was personally superintending at the beach, 
signalled that the surf was too heavy for us to land, and we were towed back to the Shah. 

That night, after Sir Garnet had turned in, Captain Bradshaw called me to the bridge, 
said it was not safe to remain at our anchor, and asked me to tell Sir Garnet, adding 
that it was impossible to say how long it might be before it would be possible to land, 
It might, he said, be days. Sir Garnet thereupon requested Captain Bradshaw to take 
us back to Durban. He did so, and we entered Zululand by land. 

There never was a shadow of difference between Sir Garnet Wolseley and Commodore 
Richards. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant , 
July 31, 1913. lenny BRACKENBURY, General. 
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& a. d. £ sa d. 
| Sir Walter Hunt- Rear-Admiral C. E. Bradford 220 
Grubbe . . : - 10 0 O- Rear-Admiral T. B.S. Adair. 1 1 0 
’. G. Pretyman, Esq. . - 2 2 0 Rear-Admiral J. M. de Robeck 2 0 0 
Imiral Sir Arthur Moore . 10 0 0 Vice-Admiral Sir R.8. Lowry 1 1 O 
| Sir J. Fullerton - 2 2 0 Captain Cuthbert Chapman, 
. Lady Tryon , ° a R.N. ° . ° po 
ble, Esq. . - 1010 0 A.J. Parish, Esq., R.N. eo 
ir Francis Bridgeman 5 O O- Sir Graham Greene . - & 0 0 
Villiamson . - 86 0 O- Sir Clements Markham . » & @ 8 
P. Fitzgerald - 11 0 Mes. J. B. Hudson . s - 
1 The Hon. §Sir Miss N. Hudson . ‘ ° a. 


Th 
J ; : H. E. 

r of Machinery R. N. ] per, Esq. ‘ ‘ 0 
Bs ‘ 5 5§ 0 W.E. Burges, Esq. ‘ 0 0 

} ry ‘ 5 0 O Vice-Admiral Sir Henry B 
rt H. Mark- Jackson . . . > a 
’ . A ‘ 5 5 0 Ad 1 Pelham Aldrich ‘ 5 0 O 
1 A. H. Alington - 2 2 0 Captain H. R. Crooke,R.N. . 2 0 0 
LA. C. Parr ‘ ‘ 1 1 90 Rear-Admiral C. D. Granville i i 6 
i 1 Bush ‘ 010 O A. F. Yarrow, Esq. . ‘ 5 5 O 


tain H. Williams Freeman, 
1 @ 0 R.N. : ‘ ; ’ 
icut. I’. R. White, R.N., and 


A 
— 
— 
=) 


i sae W. j yne, Li l 
; hoa ae ae Mrs. White . . . 1000 
t. H. Stokes . 1 1 0 Miss L. Sharp ‘ : . SD 
fhe Hon, A. The Rev. A. G. Rogers . - Li Q 
pe . . 2 2 0 Sir Wm. E. Smith , , 1 1 0 
LW. H. 3B. Graham . 2 0 0 Vice-Admiral John Ferris ‘ 1 0 0 
* James Bruce ‘ 2 0 0 The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hythe 220 
H. ¢ ble . ‘ > & O Capt. H. Preedy, R.N. . ° a 
Charics Drury . 1 0 O  Vice-Admiral J. Denison - 10900 
in D. St. A. Wake, R.N. 1 1 O Commander E. W. Lloyd ,; £28 
1 Sir M. Culme- Mrs. Ireland ‘ ‘ > 1 1 0 
Seymour, Bart. ‘ . 5 O O George Ireland, Esq. . » £2 
r-Admiral C. J. Baker . 1 0 . Commander F. Bowden-Smith 1 1 0 


L 
in G. C. Marescaux, R.N. 1 1 O Captain C. W. Allen-Hoblyn, 
nder T. H. Maurice . 0 5 O RN, . . ° , 
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Admiral of the 
Arthur Wilson . 
Vice-Admiral J. C. Derecit 
Admiral C. R. Arbuthnot 
Captain Alfred Carpenter, R.N. 
Captain A. C. Leveson, R.N. . 
Captain W. E. Darwall, R.N. 
Captain F. G. Eyre, R.N. 
Captain M. H. Cobbe, R.N. 


Fleet Sir 


Captain John B. Johnson, R.N. 


Vice-Admiral Sir C. J. Briggs 
Captain Rowland Nugent, R.N. 
Fleet Paymaster Jno. Cooper, 
R.N. ‘ 
Commander A. J. Devin, R. N. 
Lieut. C. D. Fenn, R.N. y 
Lieut. G. A. Titterton, R.N. 
Captain Sir Douglas Brownrigg, 
Bart., R.N. ‘ 
Captain F. K. C. Gibbons, R. N. 
Captain C. H. Morgan, R.N. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Bouverie 
Clark . 
Commander The Rt. 
Lord Ellenborough . 
Rear-Admiral Sir E. Slade . 
Admiral A. T. Dale ‘ ‘ 
Commander Gerald A. Ellis . 
Commander Sir Chas. Cust, 
Bart. : 
Captain A. K. Jones, R. N. 
Captain J. Masterman, R.N. . 
Commander R. A. Cathie 
Commander R. F. Powell 
Admiral G. C. Robinson 
Rear-Admiral Sir J. Hext 
Admiral Sir George Egerton . 
Captain A. P. James, R.N. 
Rear-Admiral G. E. Richards 
Captain Ettrick W. Creak, R.N. 
Vice-Admiral 8. P. Townsend 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Rosebery . 
Captain James Cole, R. N. 
Rudyard Kipling, Esq. . & 
Captain A. W. Heneage, R.N. 
Rear-Admiral W. G. Stopford 
Captain Edmund Jervoise, 
R.N. ‘ 
Commander Hugh Barton 
Vice-Admiral Sir O. Knowles, 
Bart. 
Rear- Admiral M. E. Browning 
G. H. Hoste, Esq, 2 ° 
Rear-Admiral A. W. Ewart . 
Captain Ralph Hudleston, R.N. 
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Commander C. A. Buckland . 
Admiral C. J. Rowley 
Major Sir Henry Pilkington 
The Right Hon. the Dowager 
Countess of Clanwilliam 
The Rt. Hon. Austen Chamber- 
lain . ; 
Commander F. H. ‘Harvey 
E. C. Maurice, Esq. ‘ 
Engineer-Commander W. F. 
Hinchcliff, R.N. 
Captain W. J. W. Barnard, 
R.N. . : 
Major-General J. W. Scott 
Admiral Sir H. F. Stephenson 
Lieut. Thos. Pratt, R.N. 
Vice-Admiral F. Pelham 
Admiral H.8.H. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg 
Admiral the Hon. Sir EL 
Fremantle 
Vice-Admiral J. Q. Jones 
C. Colson, Esq. . 
D. Macfarlane, Esq. ‘ 
Rear-Admiral G. E. Patey 
Admiral Sir W. H. Fawkes 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl Spencer 
Admiral Swinton C. Holland . 
Dr. Thos. Langston ‘ 
Captain J. R. Broadley, R. N. 
Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont 
Rear-Admiral R. H. J. Stewart 
Commander J. A. Clifton 
C. J. Adams, Esq. ‘ 
Commander Cecil R. Acklom . 
Admiral of the Fleet the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Edward Seymour . 
Vice-Admiral D. McN. Riddel 
Rear-Admiral Sir C. Ottley 
Inspector-General Sir H. Nor- 
bury, R.N. ‘ 
Captain the Right Hon. The 
Earl of Glasgow 
W. Weir, Esq. . 
Rear-Admiral A. H. Anson 
E. Pascoe Williams, Esq. 
Ernest Carver, Esq. r 
Engineer Commander J. Barber 
Admiral Sir J. Durnford . 
F. J. Durnford, Esq., R.N, . 
Sir C. E. Chadwyck-Healey 
Admiral Sir Compton Domvile 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hutcheson Poe, 
Bart. ‘ ° 
Walter May, Esq., R. N. ° 
Rear-Admiral E. G. Hulton . 
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Captain E. W. Burt, R.N. 
Commander H. M. Wyatt 
Commander G. G. Webber 
David Colville and Sons 
Lieut. H. S. Lecky, R.N. 
Major H. M. Eustace 
Engineer - Captain F. 
Cottam, R.N. . 
Inspector of Machinery H. 
Burstow, R.N. ‘ 
Admiral G. M. Henderson 
Commander G. A. C. Ward 
J. H. Brooks, Esq. ‘ 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop Corte 
R.N. ; . 
Admiral P. F. Tillard 
Commander R. Jukes- -Hughes 
Paymaster-in-Chief W. C. 
Gillies, R.N. . 
Messrs. Napier Seatnee, Ltd. 
Inspector-General Sir J. Dick, 


M. 


R.N. . ‘ 5 : 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Strath- 
cona ; . : 
Deputy Surgeon - General 
Hoskyn, R.N. . : 
Lieut. The Hon. Francis 


Vernon, R.N. . 
Captain Vaughan Lew es, R. N. 
Captain A. E. Grant, R.N. 
Messrs. R. Hingley & Sons 
(per Sir Chas, ws 
Mrs, Keogh ‘ 
Captain F. J. Pitt, R. N. 
Captain R. W. Hope, R.N. 
Rear-Admiral Bernard Currey 
The United Flexible Metallic 
Tubing Co., Ltd. 
The British Mannesman Tube 
Co., Ltd. 
Captain A. H. Shirley, R. N. 
Captain James H. Corfe, R.N. 


Inspector of Machinery Andrew 


Watt m : 
Vice-Admiral H. A. Wesven ‘ 
Captain H. L. P. Heard, R.N. 
Field-Marshal The _ Hon. 

Lord Grenfell ; 
Captain A. W. Clarke 
Captain O. A. Stokes, R.N. 
Vice-Admiral T. H. Jerram 
Engineer-Commander R. W. 

Toman, R.N. . 

Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd. 
Paymaster-in-Chief A. Turner, 
oN. 
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Inspector - General L. H. 
Kellett, R.N. ‘ 
Captain W. R. Stevens, R. N. 


£ 


1 


2) 
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Commander The Hon. Gerald 4 


Digby . 
Captain C. P. Streeten, R. N. 
Inspector of Machinery R. H. 
Trubshaw, R.N. ‘ 
Fleet-Surgeon J. — R. N. 
Mrs. J. Sugrue 
T. Gibson Bowles, Esq. 
Inspector of —_— W. R 
McAvoy, R.N. 
Admiral Ernest Rice 
Fleet-Engineer G. Quick, R. N. 
Commander L. A. a 
R.N. , 
Paymaster-in- Chief W. ‘Dew, 
R.N. ? i : 
Paymaster-in- Chief G &£E. 
Marcon, R.N. . P ‘ 
Inspector of Machinery F. E. 
Shean, R.N. ; : 
Paymaster - in - Chief E. 
Strickland Power, R.N. 
Fleet-Paymaster Horatio 
Howell, R.N.. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Matthews, 
R.M. ; ; ‘ 
W. H. Whiting, Esq. ‘ ‘ 
James McCarthy, Esq., R.N. . 
Inspector of Machinery J. 
Gardner, R.N. ; 
Paymaster-in-Chief C. A. R. 
Dunbar, R.N. . 
Inspector of Machinery N. 
Meaden, R.N. . 
Engineer-Captain A. Palmer, 
R.N. 
Engineer- Captain Wm. Hines, 
R.N. ‘ ‘ 
Commander F. 
Ponsonby ; 
Paymaster-in-Chief T. Winter- 
bottom, R.N. . 
General Sir H. Prendergast 
Sir Richard Awdry 
R. W. Dana, Esq. 
H. Callaway, Esq. ‘ 
Brown Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
Walter Hunter, Esq. 
Paymaster-in-Chief 
Nettleton, R.N. 
Somers H. Ellis, Esq. 
Inspector-General G, Maclean, 
R.N. 
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Engineer-Captain H. J. J 
Moon, N. ‘ ; 
Commander J. F. Foot . 
Fleet-Surgcon J Corcoran, 
R.N. ‘ P 5 ‘ 
G olon a Sir » Thal s Pease ‘ 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham 
La rae Mc [Clint ck. : ‘ 
Admiral W. H. Henderson 


John Dewrance, Esq. . ‘ 
Commander I*. Brooker : 


The Rt. Hon. Ford Eve: 
The Rt. Hon 
Nav ¥ Lea; ue (Bristol Branch) 
ae Thos. Rhind . 

rs. E. Jones ; 


7. a De 
» Lord Lit 


1 y 
I. C. Con stable, Esq. . . 
S. 


\ 
Sir John Jackson . 


: % H.C Saag R.N " 
ee as ansfield, Esa ‘ 
raheed mander G. X. Ballard. 
Admiral C. J. J ; 
Swan Hunter } 
Richardson ‘ 
lward C. F ‘ 


Kx 
Sir John Wolfe Barry 
Lady Wolfe Barry ; 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Claude 

Mac Go mé ue l . 
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| r-General T. 
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var Sq., Iv.iN. e 
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n CU. Kennedy Furvis, 
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nJ. E. Drummond 
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